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NEWS OF THE ‘WEEK. _ 


HE Derby this year has been a fail a failure. The crowd was smaller, 
dingier, and more blackguard than usual, the road was very dull, 
the weather was very disagreeable, and the pace of the horses running 
wasvery slow. The public, too, lostits money. It chose to believe 
that because Macgregor was the fastest horse he therefore would win 
the race, and betted upon him till everybody who understood the 
Turf knew that he must lose or the Ring would be ruined. Con- 
sequently, Kingcraft, with 20 to 1 against him, came in first, and 
Macgregor, with 3 to 1 upon him, came in fourth. Moral: when 
you want to gamble, do it on dice. They may not be loaded. 
To judge by appearances, it will in a few years more be as bad 
style for men to go down to the Derby as it is now for women, 
and the Epsom course will be surrendered to the “ legs,” roughs, 
and fools, to whom, while the present racing system continues, 
race-courses naturally belong. When betting on horses bas 
become unfashionable, the Legislature will probably decree that it 
shall also be illegal, and the millions will be compelled to throw 
away their money on some other method of guessing by rule. 


Parliament adjourned for its Whitsuntide holiday on Tuesday, 
the Commons having first passed the Irish Land Bill. Mr. Hardy 
made a final speech against the Bill, in which he hinted that the 
Lords must make alterations in principle in it, and especially 
abrogate the penalty on eviction. This called up Mr. Gladstone, 
who in his gentlest manner intimated that amendments might be 
possible, but that the Government could not surrender any of the 
principles of the Bill, and in a short but eloquent speech pointed 
to the attitude of the Irish landlords of both sides as the justifica- 
tion of the Bill. They preferred it to further agitation. For 
himself, he believed that while Government might ‘‘ have erred 
in its attempt to realize a just moderation of view,” it ‘had not 
erred from want of upright intention or steady labour,” and that 
the Bill ‘‘if passed would redound to the honour of Parliament 
and the security of the Empire.” We believe, as we have stated 
elsewhere, that the danger of the Bill in the Lords will be much 
less than is supposed. The Lords understand better than the 
public the points at which a “lock” in the constitutional machine 
would produce a crash. 


It is stated on authority that Tollymore, the beautiful park in 
county Down which belonged to the late Lord Roden, is to be 
purchased or leased by the Prince of Wales. We trust that design 
will be carried out, even if Parliament has to vote the money. 
There should be a Royal residence in Ireland, and the Prince of 
Wales, with his love of sport and enjoyment, and his grand- 
seigneur ways, is just the man to be appreciated in Ireland. Let 
us dress the Irish Regiments in the national colours, so that they 
may have abroad the honour of their valour; trust the Heir to 
their keeping; treat Ireland, in short, as we treat the Ilighlands, 
and half the bitter envy and suspicion which now feed Irish dis- 
content will disappear. ‘ When,” writes an Irish tradesman, ‘‘ we 
shoot landlords, we are called Irish. But when we shoot the 
enemies of England we are ‘ English’ soldiers.” ‘That describes in 
a sentence our mode of conciliating the most sensitive of nation- 
alities. 


( 


of it, 
as is proposed, if they can only really agree, should command 
the confidence of almost all Englishmen for their alterations ; 
so that we may at least get rid of all manifest errors, admitted 
to be errors by all scholars, without undermining the popular 
reverence for the Bible. 


disaffected Irish papers, which broke out into premature raptures, 
though the Fenian Generals were at that very moment in prison, 
and the disbanded volunteers creeping back starved and crestfallen 
to their homes. ‘The American Government has acted with perfect 
good faith and with considerable promptitude in the matter. 
Generals O'Neill and Gleeson have been arrested and are in 
prison, awaiting their trial for the breach of the Neutrality Laws. 
The English General Lindsay has thanked the Canadian troops 
for their gallant services,—they did all that was necessary well 
enough, but that was next to nothing,—and with rather bad taste 
has told them that what the American Government did was of no 
use ; that ‘they did not prevent the Fenians from entering your 
country, and gallantly your Militia alone did the work.” ‘That, 
begging General Lindsay's pardon, is nonsense. What the Ame- 
rican proclamation and the American troops and the action of the 
Executive did do, was to convince the Fenian invaders that they 
would receive no support or food or countenance from the 
American side of the border, and this, under the circumstances, 
was everything. ‘To whatever cause it may be due, the American 
Governmeut certainly seems to be able to execute the Neutrality 
Laws more promptly and efficiently than our own. 


The arrangements made by the Committee of the Convocation 
of Canterbury for the revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Scriptures seem to be exceedingly wise. ‘There are to be two 
companies ; one for the revision of the Old Testament, which is to 
begin work on the Pentateuch ; and one for the revision of the New 
Testament, which is to begia work on the three Synoptic Gospels. 
The Old Testament Company, consisting of the Bishops of St. 
David's, Llandaff, Ely, Lincoln, and Bath and Wells, with four 
scholars from the Lower House, is to invite a number of scholars 
of all opinions, Churches, and sects, ranging from Dr. Pasey to 
Dr. Davidson, to join it. ‘The New ‘Testament Company, consisting 
of the Bishops of Winchester, Gloucester and Bristol, and Salis- 
bury, with the Deans of Canterbury and Westmiuster, and Canon 
Blakesley, invites a similar accession to its numbers from all 
theological schools,—from Roman Catholics (for Dr. Newman is 
invited), to Unitarians, who are represented by a learned 
Biblical scholar, the Rev. G. Vance Smith. The object to be 
aimed at is to make no alteration that is not really of import, 
and even then to make it as much as possible in the style of 


our Authorized Version, and to make none on the authority of 
any MS. reading for which there is not a decidedly preponder- 
ating evidence. 


The New ‘Testament Company is already at 
work,—the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who is the soul 
having the work really at heart. Companies constituted 


** An English Colonist ” writes to the 7imes on Monday to say 





that Lord Granville has sold a British colony, Gambia, to the French 
Government without consulting Parliament. 
course, utterly incredible, as the Home Secretary might just as well 
sell the Orkneys, but it is very minute. 
about 1st May the Minister of the Interior of Senegal arrived in 
the 
for some territory near Sierra Leone, a statement confirmed by the 


The statement is, of 
The writer says that 
Gambia, and informed the people that they had all been sold 


yovernor-in-Chief, Sir Arthur Kennedy. ‘The people are wild at 


their prospects, and ready to submit to any taxation rather than 
be surrendered to France. 
a year, perhaps some mercantile Member of Parliament will ask 
Mr. Monsell how the story came to be invented, and whether the 
Office considers the British Colonies its private property. 


As the trade is worth some half-million 





Mr. Henley brought up on Monday the subject of the secret 


The Fenian invasion of Canada was a bubble which broke at 
the first prick of the sword,—to the great disappointment of the 





session, and that rule of the House by which any member who 
calls attention to the presence of strangers is invested with the 
power of excluding all, even reporters, from the debates of the 
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; . ? “as Ms . aa dace 
dlouse. Mr. Henley pointed owt that the petitions sent to the | believe that the vote can come by St. Peter’s Day (29th inst.) ag 


louse on the subject of the Contagious Diseases’ Act had ha 


pied more of publie interest and attention. ‘The issue itself, moreover 


1 we hear rumoured. But doubtless the Council will sit ti} this 
$3,000 signatures, that many public meetings had been held in 
relation to it, and that hardly any subject but education really oecu- 


|Schema is passed. The Roman eorrespondent of the 3/4, rial 


| Diplomatique says that after the adjourament,—which wil] be till 


, October,—there will be a good year’s work for the Council, which 


—namely, whether the moral question involved in this Act is or is | must sit all through 1871 to revise the discipline of the Chureh 
: ; | ; : 

not to be regarded as subordinate to the sanitary question, was | and especially to take measures for the restraint of the laxity of 

one of all others on which the public had most right to hear fully | the German Bishops, who, having been professors, do not bring to 


its representatives and their opinions. 


Publicity in such matters | their work the solicitude of bishops of other countries, 


No doubt 


was worth, said Mr. Henley, everything in the world, and he hoped | it wil take a year at least, or more, to put down the episcopal 
the Government would consider, during the recess, the possibility ;} ex-professors of German Universities, who will both be very 


of putting some limit on such hushing of public discussion. Mr. 
Gladstone's reply was excessively cautious and conservative. He | own liberties. 
himself considered Mr. Craufurd’s exercise of the power of ex- 
cluding reporters very inopportune, but opinion out of doors was 
* very much divided” about it, and a Committee of the House had 
reported unanimously in 1849 that it was an old practice, very 
seldom abused, and with a good presumption, therefore, in its 
Mr. Gladstone would not even recommend the appoint- 


favour. 
ment of another Committee to reconsider the subject. 
strikes us as very weak. 
quently be found to be unanimous in defence of anything like a 
privilege, and if the House had resolved that on the demand of 


That 








any member the voting should be secret as well as the speaking, 
we do not doubt there would be plenty of advocates for it. Why 


not give a single member the arbitrary power of vetoing a debate 


1 


altogether? It would be just as sensible. 


« 
a 





Th hal Prim denied that he had been 
concerned in the Portuguese Revolution bas been received in 


speech in which Mars 





England. It amounts to this,—that he has no wish to conquer 
Portugal, and it wou!d in no way interfere with the election of King 
Verdinand if the Cortes should resolve upon thatstep. The united 
thrones would then descend to King Louis on his father’s death, and 
nobody would be conquered. 
has achieved a little triumph. It has offered a loan of £2,500,000 
at 6 per cent., issued at 80, secured upon a lease of the Almaden 
quicksilver mines to Messrs. Rothschild, and English capitalists 
have contended for subscriptions. Messrs. Rothschilds name is a 
charm, but supposing Spain ready to repudiate the rest of her 
external debt, why should she not repudiate this contract? If her 
faith is good in one case, why not in the other; and if in both, 
why buy stock yielding 7 per cent. when you can get the same 
stock at a price that yields 9 ? 

Sir Shafto Adair has lost his sixth contest for Fast Suffolk. Ile 
has reduced the majority against him from 1,700 to 171, but 
still Lord Mahon has been returned. Ile believes that the ballot 
would reverse the verdict, as it would break the landlord interest, 
but we are not quite so sure of that. There is a compulsion of 
enlightened opinion as well as of property, and the ballot would 
terminate both. 


On Monday and Tuesday, the Admirals, passed Lords of the 
Admiralty, and shipbuilders in the House pecked away at Mr. 
Childers and Mr. Baxter like so many irritated turkey-cocks. 
The reductions were declared to be heartless, the purchase system 
an instrument of jobbery, and the retirement scheme a breach of 
faith. Mr. Baxter was always buying things in Dundee, and as 
to jobbery, why, part of Deptford Dockyard had been sold to a 


Honourable gentlemen will not unfre- 


Meanwhile the Spanish Government | 





learned and very prolix, and certainly full of solicitude for their 





Yesterday week the House of Lords, after a sharp preliminary 
squabble all round as to the right of making a speech when you 
are only putting a question, passed without a division the second 
reading of the Bill for repealing that dead-letter Act called the 
Ecclesiastical ‘Titles’ Act, passed by Lord Russell in a panic, and 
now defended by him, as we understand his remarks, deliberately, 
Lord Russell remarked that if the Bill passed, ‘ Archbishop Man. 
| ning would say, ‘ Now I have been acknowledged by Parliament, 
| I shall assume the authority to which I believe I am entitled, and 

your remedy must be against the Pope.’ Of course we could 
enforce no remedy against the Pope, but we had a remedy against 
the assumption of a title by the Archbishop of Westminster,” 
Of course we have, if we choose to use it. But what can be more 
childish than to object to any number of Episcopal Churches 
dividing the jurisdictions of their bishops by territorial limits, 
|so long as no practical inconvenience arises from any two of 
{them taking the same name? Does Archbishop Manning 
enforce any more “ authority ” Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, than he does when he calls himself 
Archbishop Manning? Or shall we prohibit him from 
calling himself ‘ Archbishop” at all, and insist on his using 
some other designation? ‘The Irvingites call some of their 
officers ‘* Angels,” which might perhaps give offence to higher 
powers than Anglican bishops, if angels were as touchy as lords, 
We wonder the House of Lords is not ashamed to remind men of 
tbat English folly of 1851 which has so long defaced the English 
statute-book, and does not repeal it in silence. Names are not 
things. When they are, it will be time to legislate against 
them. 











when he calls himself 





The (Roman Catholic) Bishop of Southwark, Dr. Grant, died at 
Rome on Wednesday last, after a very painful illness, which, 
though it has sometimes intermitted its severity, had been upon 
him long before the meeting of the Gicumenical Council. Our 





toman Catholic contemporaries speak with the warmest reverence 
of his character, and the Yablet mentions that English priests in 
his diocese have more than once been complimented by French 
Catholics on having ‘‘a saint for their bishop.” Gossip is already 
busy with speculation on the name of his successor, and both 





Monsignor Capel and the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, proprietor of the 
Tablet newspaper, have been talked of. ‘The Zablet has been so 
warm in defence of Papal infallibility, and has incurred so much 
unpopularity even among English Catholics for its inflexible tone 
on this subject, that the latter appointment seems far from improba- 
ble, especially as Dr. Vaughan has lately been interesting himself 
actively for some official recognition by the Church of the dignity 
of St. Joseph, which has not yet, it seems, been adequately 





brother of the Solicitor to the Admiralty for much less than its 
value. ‘The officials bore all this badgering pretty patiently, | 
replying satisfactorily to every charge, but the badgering er) 
could make his seat safe under his scheme, and some day we may 
have a Secretary to the Admiralty who would do it, while we} 
shall always be hearing charges which in the long run will 
diminish public confidence in their representatives. Why not try 
the experiment of inviting tenders at prices fixed by himself, and 


so making the competition one of quality alone. How could the 


ought to warn Mr. Baxter of the weak point in his system. Ile 


clerks be bribed then? Ile can fix the price beforehand as easily | 





as he can determine the price he will give at last. 


It is now said that the unenical Council will not adjourn 
till the schema De 2? tn al 
says that thirty-six speeches of from one to two hours each have 
already been delivered, and that probably there are not less than 
100 more such speeches to come,—and that even then only the 
; ' 





is voted upon. The Val/can 








ion on the principle,—on the second reading, as it were, 
will be concluded. After that comes all the discussion on the 
Jatatla athe d ; hardly 


‘ussion in committee,—so that we can 


‘that they will often cease to carry guns at all, and so be kept out 





admitted. It would be something to have a mitred contemporary 
amongst us,—no bishop, as far as we know, whether Anglican or 
Roman, having ever yet possessed an ‘organ’ iu the Press. ‘The 
Zublet’s tone, though hard and severely dogmatic, has always been 
cultivated and candid under its present proprietor, who has often 
been honest enough and straightforward enough to recant an error 


land correct a blunder,—capital qualities for a bishop, especially 


an Ultramontane bishop, though not usually regarded as charac- 
teristic of one. 


1 
} 


Mr. Lowe has given up his reduction of the game-licence duty, 
but he has not given up his duty on carrying a gun, so that any 


| schoolboy who goes out shooting at a mark must buy a licence 


f 


value £1 sterling. but men in possession of a game licence may 
shoot at a mark without further charge. ‘This does, in fact, add 
to the security of game, and therefore it is popular, Rustics 
who have hitherto carried a gun on the excuse of shooting at 
small birds, but really not without hopes of getting a shot ata 
partridge or a hare now and then, will have t» furnish themselves 
Phe result will be 


with a licence at a cost not very convenient. 
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of the way of temptation. And this is, of course, very popular 
qith game preservers, in spite of the new tax on their sons’ guns. 

There are cases, it would seem, in which even Mr. Ayrton,— 
whose raison d'etre ends if he cannot guard the public purse,— 
qn be induced to sanction a job. He is actually bringing in a 
pill for presenting a strip of Hyde Park, 500 yards long and 75 
feet deep, to the proprietors of the Hall of Arts aud Sciences, 
erected in honour of the late Prince Consort. ‘The present Ken- 
sington Road and a bit of grass are to be given to the hall for 
£2,000, and the road itself run further into the Park. ‘There is 
no conceivable public reason for enriching the owners of the Hall 
of Arts and Sciences, which is pretty certain to become at last a 
huge concert-room, and no plea for letting them have the ground 
even for the full price. Not an inch of Hyde Park ought to be 
gold at any price or for any purpose whatsoever. ‘There must be 
an end of this perpetual jobbing for the benefit of South Ken- 
sington, and we recommend Mr, Fawcett, if the Bill goes on, to 
move for a return of the names and status of all persons who pay 
tithe, land-tax, or property-tax within South Kensington. 








Mr. Bass does not doctor his beer, finding that it pays better 
¢o sell the genuine article. Consequently he assumes that nobody 
else does. Mr. W. R. Smee, to test that, purchases twelve 
samples of beer in the west and south of London, and finds 
that eleven had colouring matter, seven were salted, and all were 
watered. Ile adds, ‘Mr. Bass may say the analyst did not 
understand his business. He, however, examined a sample of 
ale brewed by Messrs. Bass and Co., and found no salt, no 
colouring matter, and no water added, in fact, perfectly pure 
beer. May J ask was that also an error?” ‘That is very happy, 
but why does Mr. Smee object to the water? It does not make 
the beer more intoxicating or more unhealthy, and it is fully re- 
presented by the reduction in price. The poor can no more 
buy Mr. Bass’s pure beer, unless the malt-tax is taken off, than 
they can buy champagne. 





The General Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland 
thas voted by 241 to GS that it would prefer the abolition of lay 
patronage. ‘Lhereupon the Duke of Argyll writes a letter to the 
Moderator declaring that as one of the largest owners of Church 
patronage in Scotland he is willing to surrender it all, and shall 
wegard any compensation that he may receive as a fund to be be- 
stowed upon the Church. That offer is liberal and gracious, for 
though it scarcely surrenders money, the patronage of a parish 
being in Scotland indivisible from the ownership of the land, it 
‘does surrender power, but who is to appoint the minister? All 
parishioners? That, says the whole Free Church, and many friends 
of establishment, is as Erastian as appointment by the heritors. 
The communicants? ‘Then we must cease to tax all for the benefit 
of a few, and disestablishment in Scotland, as in Ireland, will be 
the order of the day. 


The full Court of Probate and Divorce decided on Thursday 
that no suit for adultery should proceed while the respondent was 
insane. The argument was heard before Lord Penzance, Chief 
Baron Kelly, and Mr. Justice Keating, and was carried by a 
majority, the Chief Baron opposing. It is, of course, vain to 


question the decision of a competent Court; but the public will, we | 


conceive, think that a law under which a man is tied for life to an 
unchaste woman because she is also mad ; under which all heirs of 
entail are robbed, their property being enjoyed by a bastard who 
has no right to it ; 


and under which the friends of a mad wife are 
wholly debarred from proving that she is innocent, must, in the | ® 


government of this University may be entrusted to a senate, elected 
by the four Inns of Court, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London, and the Incorporated Law Society, and some of the 
Provincial Law Societies. A higher examination test will be 
applied to Bar-students than to those intended for the other branch 
of the profession ; and, in point of fact, the result will be that the 
University will confer two degrees, the degree of barrister-at-law, 
and the degree of attorney or solicitor. Barristerhood is already, 
as far as antiquarian derivation goes, a law degree, though con- 
ferable on candidates who have passed no examination. 


A unique sort of lecture on “ Christ and Christianity” was 
delivered last Saturday at St. James’s Hall by Keshub Chunder 
Sen, from the stand-point of Indian Theism. Coming to the Bible 
in the course of an independent religious experience, he said that 
he had there found what helped and nourished him, and in 
describing this in detail, he included not only the general teachings 
of the Gospel, but ‘‘the sublime egotism of Christ,” who “ con- 
stantly preached himself as ‘ the way’ to God.” But Christianity 
held a different language from that of Christ; it was split up 
into one-sided sects, who placed salvation in various externalities ; 
and not in the “Christ in the heart.” The moderation and 
kindliness with which Mr. Sen indicated the shortcomings of 
English Christianity, and the fervent eloquence with which he 
painted the realities of a true spiritual faith, made a very favour- 
able impression upon a large and mixed audience. 


The Government appear to have received information that the 
Fenians threaten an attack upon the Dockyards. According to 
the Globe, the authorities at Portsmouth have issued strict orders 
to guard against fire; at Gosport, Marines have been embarked on 
the steam reserve, apparently to “patrol” the harbour; at 
Chatham, the Queen’s vessels are specially guarded, and in Devon- 
port and Keyham elaborate precautions are taken against fire. 
The precautions are all reasonable, but we suspect the Fenians 
find anonymous letters more manageable than any other weapons 
of offence. The Fenians will @o well to remember that the 
torch, though an annoying weapon, is one which exasperates, 
and that Parliament, once driven out of patience, will not think 
much about constitutional law. 


A telegram from Washington, dated June the 3rd, announces 
that the House of Representatives has passed an amendment to 
the Internal Tax Bill, imposing a tax of five per cent. upon 
Government bonds. The vote is denounced as partial repudia- 
tion, and will probably be reversed; but it is not repudiation un- 
less income from State bonds is taxed, while income from other 
sources is exempted. The Representatives, however, are doing 
their best to lower the value of their own securities, and costing 
the Union twice as much as a tax on bonds would save. Can 
they not see that the way to make American Consols rise, till it 
is possible to borrow at a lower rate, is just to let them alone? 
Nobody talks about the English National Debt, and everybody 
| buys it. 


. 





We are sorry to see Mr. Toole, who is a comedian of real genius, 
| with a great power of pathos as well as humour, condescending to 
act in such a senseless burlesque as the ** Princess of ‘Trebizonde,” 
at the Gaiety Theatre,—a piece at which it is simply impossible 
even to force a smile. In that sort of thing, where all depends on 
| paint, gesticulation, extravagant costume, and the power of jumping 
bout and making a noise, a fine actor is simply thrown away. 


end, be modified by the Legislature. ‘The counter argument that | We at least can imagine nothing in what we saw which would not 


it is unfair to fix criminality on a woman who cannot be heard in 
her own defence begs half the question, for the jury can acquit in 
any case in which they think it possible that a sane respondent 
might have altered their verdict. ‘The verdict, moreover, in such | 
a case does not amount to a verdict of guilty. ‘There is no legal 
punishment for adultery, and morally the mad are irresponsible. 


The Legal Edueation Association, of which Sir Roundell Palmer 
is the President, and Mr. Quain, Q.C., has as yet been the chief | 
working member, have published a general proposal, in w hich, | 
Without in any manner committing themselves to details, they | 
propound,—(1), The establishment of a Law University for the | 


(2), the placing of the admission to both branches of the profession 
on the basis of a combined test of collegiate education and exami- | 
nation by a public board of examiners. They suggest that aad | 


have been rather more amusing if done by puppets with an artifi- 
cial speaking apparatus, and nothing, except the operatic singing, 
which might not have been so done with a little expenditure of 
mechanical skill, It is the sort of thing which makes a man feel 
hot to think that any one else could swppose it would amuse him, 
What a contrast, too, to the first piece, “The First Night,” in 
which Mr. Alfred Wigan plays with such inimitable humour the 
vain, plotting old French actor, who is bent on obtaining a great 
stage success for his daughter! ‘That is real relaxation for the 
mind, while ‘‘ The Princess of ‘Trebizonde” appears designed for 
the very purpose of making it as impossible to distinguish the 
good actors from the bad, as it would be to discriminate between 


education of students intended for the profession of the Law; and the quality of Miss Neilsou’s voice and her maid’s, if both were 


simply shrieking in concert. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92; to 94, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee Ps 


THE STRENGTH OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE Parliamentary system of doing business is clumsy, no 
doubi, and at times unendurably slow, but it works on 
great occasions with extraordinary power. It may be doubted 
if any autocrat, however irresponsible or however determined, 
could have dealt with the Irish Land Question as Mr. Glad- 
stone and his majority have done; could in three months have 
carried through such a revolution with so little disturbance, 
and so little fear of a reaction. The difficulties at the outset 
were of the most formidable kind, difficulties such as tax the 
energy and the brains of that rarest kind of politicians, the 
statesmen who, though popular leaders, possess the capacity to 
found. England was despondent, not to say sullen ; Ireland ina 
kind of insurrection of hope. On this side of St. George’s Channel 
it was declared that a Land Bill such as the Irish desired was an 
impossibility, that it would involve a repeal of the Union, that 
it would be a violation to no purpose of every economic 
principle. How, it was asked by men who know the House of 
Commons well, can it be expected that members six in eight of 
whom are, or expect to be, proprietors of land, will vote for a 
Bill the avowed object of which must be to limit or destroy the 
independence of landlords in doing as they will with their own? 
The very tenants will repudiate it, for they also hope to own ; 
and as for the Peers, they would be committing moral suicide. 
The townsmen, on the other hand, are economists ; will they con- 
sent to a scheme which, in principle at all events, must be fatal 
alike to free contract and to free trade in land? The idea is 
ridiculous, and will split up the Liberal party. On the other 
hand, in Ireland itself it seemed as if the mere promise of a 
Bill had convinced the masses that at last they were to have 
the land, and grave men believed that the revulsion from 
hope to disappointment would produce an insurrection. The 
cottiers, it was said, would never accept anything short of the 
absolute fixity, which was sure to be rejected by all English 
and Scotch representatives. The Bill appeared, and at first 
sight it seemed as if the hostile predictions would at once 
be realized. Ireland became twice as disturbed as before. 
The English landlords looked at the Bill with a sort of 
suspicious glare, such as one sees wake up in the eyes of a 
good dog when he thinks a threat is coming. Nowhere in 
Ireland was there evidence of enthusiasm for the measure, and 
nowhere in England was it thoroughly understood. A sort of 
whisper ran about that it would never do, that it must be 
withdrawn, or talked out, or modified, or in short so dismis- 
sed as if possible to save the Government from the necessity of 
resignation, There seemed not only to outside observers, but 
to men who have an insight into the inner life of Parliament, 
danger of a terrible failure, when gradually the big machine and 
its driver began to get under weigh. Mr. Gladstone, at first 
perplexed by what in him we must call his economic con- 
science, gradually mastered his own Bill, which at first he had 
accepted by a purely intellectual effort, and not with his 
whole heart; then convinced all open to conviction by that 
outpouring of reasons which always carries his point, though it 
sometimes leaves an impression of waste of means ; and finally, 
created throughout the country a conviction that he believed 
in his Bill and thoroughly understood its operation. And 
then imperceptibly, yet almost instantaneously, resistance died 
away. The British electors had had time to consider, and 
though they did not understand the Bill and do not under- 
stand it now, they did understand that the Premier in pro- 
posing it was within the range of his genius, and they warned all 
recalcitrant Liberals in a low but perfectly audible growl that 
under those circumstances their function was not opposition to 
the Government, but silent voting in its support. The land- 
lords, who were rather annoyed than seriously alarmed by the 
Bill, recollected that it could hardly be made a precedent 
without their own consent, listened to comments at market 
and in Agricultural Chambers, thought a worse Bill quite 
conceivable, and leisurely retired. And finally, the Irish 
tenants studying the Bill day by day, reading the speeches 


ne 
| its final stages with the ease of an ordinary administratiyg 
| Act. The slow, heavy, overladen machine, once under Weith 
| moved on with a force like that of a landslip or of the tide 
| with a force such as belongs to nothing that is rapid, a force 
which does not so much extinguish the idea of resistance as 
prevent it from arising. All that tedious process, those end. 
less discussions, those sleep-giving speeches, those amendments 
which seemed as irrational as numberless, have manured the 
public mind till there is as much chance of a riot agains, 
the Bill as of a riot against a drought or the rainfaj), 
From the moment the Bill is passed by the Lords, a new 
movement, almost as cumbrous, but quite as irresistible 
will begin, till in about a couple of years a set of Courts 
not very scientifically constructed, by framing a long list of 
almost barbarous forms of procedure, and laying down g 
series of precedents each as narrow as it can be made, 
will have finally constructed a system, a working Law in its 
fullest sense, under which a tenant may sit in peace, to which 
he can appeal with as full a certainty of redress as if he had 
an army of officials at his own beck and call. We call our 
system weak, but does anybody know another under which a 
law of this kind—a law disliked by the strong—could be made 
more efficient, under which it would be so nearly impossible 
for a man with wealth, skill, and influence to deprive a man 
without either of the benefits the Legislature intended him to 
have? The law once passed, does anybody know a landlord 
who could by any imaginable devotion of his resources capri- 
ciously evict a five-acre tenant without compensation? There 
is something dull in it all, a tedium which is inexpressibly 
harassing, to journalists more especially,—for they have the 
labour of members without the pleasure of their success ; but 
still, the fact remains. The British Legislature, well led, 
has in three months abolished the possibility of capricious 
eviction in Ireland. Could Napoleon have been swifter, or 
would his decree have been so effective ? 

We have assumed throughout this argument that the Lords 
will pass the Land Bill substantially unharmed, and we assume 
it in no spirit of disrespect either for the intellect or the in- 
dependence of the House. If the Lords understand anything 
they understand land laws, and we see no signs that they are 
in a specially timid mood. But both those who hope and those 
who fear that the Lords may throw out or spoil a measure 
of this kind, mistake, we conceive, the Peers’ view both of 
their own duties and their own position. They may be impelled 
to resist a popular demand, and they very often resist a just 
one which does not happen to be popular, but neither their 
special interests nor their special prejudices impel them to 
to make government impossible. They want it to be more 
possible, not less, more easy as well as more strong. Order is 
their necessity, just as it is that of great capitalists. People 
say sometimes that a small combination of great “houses” 
could shut the Bank of England, and they may be right; but 
there is no danger of such a catastrophe, because those houses 
are just the houses which do not want “crises,’’ which cannot in 
the long run benefit by financial earthquakes. The Lords are 
just the last persons to lock the wheels of the great machine, 
and compel statesmen to consider whether a two-headed Legis- 
lature and free government are compatible things. It is not 
only not their interest, but it is not their instinct to do so. 
They may wish to delay movement, to go too slowly, or not 
to go at all, but machine-breaking is not their work in 
life. They are not all Dukes of Wellington, but the dozen 
or so of men who lead them are quite sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of his great question,—‘‘ How is the 
King’s government to be carried on?’’ If it is not carried on, 
they at all events must suffer, and they are no more likely to 
stop it than Lord Overstone or Baron Rothschild is to organize 
a run on the Bank of England. Government in the abstract is 
not more difficult, still less impossible, because a few brothers-in- 
law are debarred from marrying women whom they have a right 
to marry ; but it is, when the Executive plus the people cannot 
alter a tenure law. Nor is the Ivish Bill one of those bills which 
move Peers to special wrath. Big proprietors, as a rule, are 
much more tolerant of restrictive laws than small proprietors. 
They are obliged to administer their estates as if they were 





with the attention men pay to speeches about their property, 
and awaking to the conviction that they would get no more 
by agitation, reluetantly allowed that the Bill was an immense | 
step towards the security which is at once their passion | 
and their necessity. A measure as great as that which | 
made the reputation of Stein, and which was impeded 
by far greater difficulties—for a despot acting with the | 
masses wields an almost supernatural power—slipped through , 


little governments, they get a habit of restricting themselves 
by their own rules, and they fit their systems to the law 
without much sense of oppression. The Building Act does 
not bother the Duke of Portland half as much as it bothers 
John Smith with a couple of houses which he is wild to enlarge, 
and the Irish Bill will neither cripple nor worry either Lord 
Derby or the Duke of Devonshire. There will be some good 
speaking, and there may be some hot debating about freedom 
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eae 
of contract, but it would not surprise us in the least to see | 
the Bill emerge from the Lords a stronger measure than when | 
it received the Commons’ assent. There is one effect of the 
Bill about which little has been said, but which we suspect 
the Peers will perceive; and if they do, it is not they who “ in 
the interests of property” will reject the Magna Charta of 
Absentees, the Bill which gives them their rent while depriv- 
ing their agents of their best chance of plunder. It is not the 
Peer, but his agent, who is crushed by the Bill. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DERBY. 
\ R. GLADSTONE was at the Derby. Now, the popular 
i 


view of the Prime Minister seems to be that of a 
bishop in domino, or else why that tone of mysterious en- 
joyment of naughtiness in which one of our contemporaries 
mentioned his expected presence on the Grand Stand on the 
Derby Day, and others described his actual appearance there ? 
The common notion is that an ecclesiastic somehow dis- 
countenances the world by ignoring its amusements, but that 
astatesman ought to know England and England’s life as 
thoroughly as may be,—yet, none the less, popular rumour 
assigns to Mr. Gladstone in this respect more of the nature 
of the ecclesiastic than of the statesman. There is a tendency 
to say ‘fie’ to him, if he enters heartily into the world as it 
js, and it is at the root of mach of the almost personal dislike 
entertained for him in the House, and by small sections of the 
Liberal party, and by almost all the old Tories, out of it. 
Men of the world don’t feel that they could be quite frank to 
Mr. Gladstone as to their own tastes and modes of life without 
incurring some tacit reproof, some grieved displeasure in his 
manner, some uncomfortable sense that they and he belong 
to different worlds. Though he went to the Derby, they 
have a strong impression that he did not go there 
to enjoy himself, but to judge it; that he was in 
it, but not of it; that ke would be utterly unable to 
understand the English disposition to plunge headlong into 
narrow physical excitements almost amounting to licence, and 
that consequently his interest at a race would be that of a con- 
demning moralist, rather than that of a genial comrade. And 
this contrast between the most popular of English statesmen 
and the most popular of English amusements is the stronger, 
because the Derby Day is the type of what we may call the 
safety-valve amusements,—the sort of amusements which 
occur rarely, and let off the superabundant steam of a tem- 
perament which is usually best disciplined in the regular 
channels of even excessive labour. Nothing is more pecu- 
arly English than this explosive sort of self-indulgence. The 
fower orders of artizans will by preference drink two or three 
days in a week, and work with often marvellous skill and in- 
tensity for three or four. When you get higher in the social 
scale, you come to those who will slave in their way nearly all 
the year round, if they can but now and then have what they 
call their “ fling,’’—that is, some sort of spasmodic excitement 
in which they cease to be under even their own control. The 
Derby Day is the greatest of such spasmodic excitements, but a 
great many popular English amusements are of the same type. 
The most popular pieces at our theatres,—those burlesques 
which to many of us seem all but idiotic,—derive their fasci- 
nation, we fancy, from an extravagance of gaudiness and glare 
which acts like wine on certain temperaments, and while stimu- 
lating sensation, charms everything in the mind except sensa- 
tion to sleep. Many people seem to know nothing of any enjoy- 
ment which is not spasmodic, which does not contain some- 
thing of the nature of intoxication. 

Now if this is one of the most popular types of English 
enjoyment, certainly the most popular of English states- 
men is a sort of incarnate rebuke to it. An orgy of any 
kind is the last thing we can associate with him. That 
his mind is always under perfect regulation, it would 
be absurd to assert, and his opponents would triumphantly 
deny; but then they would admit that Mr. Gladstone’s 
moral excitements are all derived from the discharge of his 
duties. They would say that Acs orgies are attacks on the 
Conservatives who defend the Irish Church and the Irish land 
laws, and that they like to see an Englishman excited when he 
is enjoying himself with his friends, and calm and tranquil when | 
heis refuting his opponents. And no doubt it is really the index | 
of an essential difference of character between different men, | 
whether the surplus steam which is always to be found some- 
where in every powerful and energetic temperament is worked | 
off in duty or in pleasure, whether the spasmodic force of | 
character belongs to the se//-controlling side of the mind, or | 





| posed to be riotous in his amusements, 


| evil and sowing good. 


to the sel/-indulging side. No doubt the ordinary Briton is 
steady, but rather calm and stolid in work, and a little dis- 
But Mr. Gladstone is 
of that type which, if it could ever be riotous at all, would be 
riotous only in suppressing riot,—or at least in extirpating 
Hence the sort of almost voluptuous 
surprise with which the gossips of the Press picture him as 
present at the rather gross carnival of a Derby Day. It is a 
contrast of the same sort (though derived from a converse 
effect) as Lord Westbury lecturing to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, or descanting to the Bishops on the true prin- 
ciples of Bible exegesis. Bring face to face a great political 
leader whose whole surplus energy is in a contentious conscience, 
and a vast English crowd whose surplus energy runs spon- 
taneously to licence, and you obtain a moral paradox piquant 
enough for the motive of a historical picture. How did the 
statesman ever gain his great popularity in a nation of which 
such a crowd is a typical specimen? How will he regard his 
own poor efforts to do justice and mercy, and to enrich the 
poor and lay their fair burdens on the rich, amidst that 
wilderness of faces flushed with meat, and wine, and risk, and 
lust, and noisy laughter? What is there apparent that they 
can appreciate in him? What is there that he can effectually 
do for them? By what freak of nature has it happened that 
he, whose meat and drink it would be to make such scenes 
morally impossible, is the very man whom they, or such as 
they, have voluntarily selected to rule over them, and enthu- 
siastically entrusted with more than ordinary power ? 

Perhaps it may be said that the paradox is only apparent, 
—that in fact the Derby Day attracts and assembles the very 
class which would not have voted for, but against Mr. Glad- 
stone,—the Liberal who only cares to relax the tension of 
moral restraints, the Tory who believes in restraining the poor 
that the rich man may be unrestrained, the mere lovers of 
pleasure who care for no politics, the lovers of licence who 
care for politics only as a new field for passion. But though 
there may be a good deal in this, it is quite clear that the 
Englishmen who stay away from the Derby are a great deal 
too like the Englishmen who go to it, to admit of its being 
the sole or even the chief explanation. The violent spasm of 
difficult pleasure-seeking which takes possession of the metro- 
politan counties on the Derby Day, could never be so violent 
as it is, if it did not express more or less the temperament 
of millions who do not join in it, and many of whom might 
even religiously abstain from taking part in it, even if they had 
the chance. The better explanation we take to be that, 
though ordinary Englishmen hardly like moral superiority in 
those with whom personally they have to deal, and though, 
in consequence, Mr. Gladstone, for a chief of whom the House 
of Commons cannot help being proud, is singularly unpopular 
there,—Englishmen do like moral superiority at a distance, 
and respect it even more than they respect a nature like the 
late Lord Palmerston’s, though they may not dike it as well as 
they liked the easy good-fellowship of Lord Palmerston’s conde- 
scending jocularity. Indeed, natural as it seems to ordinary 
Englishmen to plod at their work and to lean to licence in their 
play, they have always in their hearts cherished the heartiest 
respect for rulers who, like Mr. Gladstone, are almost licentious 
in their devotion to duty, and somewhat grim towards the crav- 
ing for amusement. Indeed, is it not of the very nature of a 
people which contains so many who make a toil of pleasure, to 
respect those who make a pleasure of toil? Statesmen like 
the late Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone have always been 
popular amongst us, partly, no doubt, because we all feel the 
germs of those fierce cravings in us which produce such careers 
as that of the late Marquis of Hastings. It is the s//- 
distrust of peoples which is apt to make popular favourites. 
And a nation which is aware of its own tendency to rush 
headlong into pleasure, will always respect a ruler who is at 
most never more than playful when he is at ease, and whose 
whole spare force is reserved for those great efforts when he 
convinces his fellow-countrymen of the obligation of a duty, 
of the danger of a prejudice, of the nobility of a self-denial. 
After all, Mr. Gladstone at the Derby was only face to face 
with that fitful licence of the English temperament which makes 
us respect a curb and a spur so long as these are not applied 
directly to ourselves, but only indirectly through those humble 
servants of ours whom we designate our representatives. The 
moral qualities which excite enthusiasm in a nation are often 
very different from, and usually much greater than, the 
qualities which ensure popularity with acquaintances and 
friends. 
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we do not wonder, therefore, that the success of the|the three most impressionable years of his 
Hohenzollerns in assimilating their new acquisitions attracts | through the same Scie ealior the canes 
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It is, however, very note- 


comparatively little attention. 
worthy, more especially as regards the tougher morsels,—the 
States which must be absorbed without any visible crunching. 
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That Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Nassau, Frankfort, and the | creates national feeling : 


life must pass 
ofGeers, and with 
the same tradition of duty and its rewards. The history 
of an army is the external history of a nation, that 
portion of the general tradition which most surely: 
and henceforward North Germany 


o? 


rest should by cy Pang orgy in_ their destiny, and leave! jas in that sense but one history, is bound together 
Jacobitism to respectable but diminishing coteries, was to be| with the bond of common danger, common triumph, or 


expected. 


Men do not rise against a government so powerful ‘common defeat. 
as that of Prussia without grave provocation, and grave pro- 


That bond alone is insufficient, as proved 
by the Austrian instance ; but when it exists among people of 


vocation has not been received, except by a body of men too! the game language, creed, and civilization, it is almost too 


few to make resistance anything but a dream. 


obtained permission by treaty to choose between Denmark and 
Germany, and have, nevertheless, been refused their choice. 
Whether they would use it if they had it, would, that is, 


sacrifice a magnificent future for the sake of avoiding present | 


discomfort, is another matter, but certainly they have been 
deprived of a guaranteed right. But to the Hanoverian, or 
Frankforter, or German Schleswig-Holsteiner the provocation 
to revolt is very small indeed. He has lost a certain power 
of self-government, which was pleasant; a certain relation 
to his own special prince, which was gratifying; a cer- 
tain separateness of civilization, which was _ enjoyable; 
and a good deal of freedom, which was most important ; 
but he has gained in return a possibility of great careers, 
a share in the government of one of the greatest States 
in the world, and a rule which is for protective purposes 
perhaps the most efficient in Europe. If he pays more 
taxes, he has his money’s worth in national dignity, safety, 
and, it soon may be, sway; for if the Hohenzollerns last, they 
will yet have ships, colonies, and commerce. The new 
Government, moreover, is not of the kind which people of its 
own blood, language, and creed can either hate or despise. 
It is very stern, but it works through laws; it is too mili- 
tary, but it wins victories; and if it governs its people too 
much, it governs them through themselves, and in a style 
which they themselves declare to be highly efficient. There 
is probably no country in the world where life is so safe as in 
Prussia—always provided you do not quarrel with an officer 
—and none where property is so effectively protected. There 
is no petty persecution, except for Danes; no affectation of 
scorn, no attempt to treat new subjects in ways in which old 
subjects are not treated. The Hanoverian who fought for 
King George is complimented for his fidelity. The strangely 
successful system of political adoption by which France has 
turned Strasburghers and Savoyards into Frenchmen has been 
attempted by Prussia also, and will, so far as men can per- 
ceive, be equally successful. 


The absorption of the subordinate but not subject States | 


was a much more difficult matter, and is being effected with 
much more tact; with a foresight, indeed, which the world 
had hardly expected from Count von Bismarck. THis policy, 
and that of his master, has clearly been to efface differences 
of civilization before effacing boundaries, if indeed they 
are to be effaced at all. Nothing tends to solidify a 
nation like similarity of habits, of language, institutions, 
administration, and above all, of those laws which, in their 
gradual operation, either confirm or create national views of 
right and wrong. One example there is in the world of per- 
fect unity—not federation, but unity—existing between two 
States with dissimilar legal systems; but it is the only one, 
and one which from exceptional circumstances cannot be relied 
onasaprecedent. It would take a long history to explain why | 
Scotland can trust England and England Scotland, yet pre- 
serve their differences of law, religion, and administrative 
organization ; and the historian would probably confess in the 
end that he could no more account for perfect national sympathy 
under such conditions, than he could account for the marriages of 
his friends. It is safer, if the organization is to be strong, to melt 
away such differences, and it is upon this policy the Govern- | 
ment of North Germany has evidently resolved. All military 
differences, to begin with, have disappeared, and the King- 
President, perhaps the most efficient martinet in Europe, a 
man who quarrelled with his people for years rather than 
surrender his military ideal, pronounces the German Army | 
precisely what he desires. Of the difficulties of detail | 
which must have been obviated before that result could 
be attained, the dissimilarities of discipline, of system, 
of tradition which must haye been removed, of the personal | 


The Danish | 
inhabitants of Schleswig are no doubt oppressed, as they 


strong to break, quite too strong, we should say, but for the 
American example. This immense change was carried out by 
the Executive alone, and from above ; and in civil affairs jt 
was necessary to consult and conciliate the people, and their 
aid was sought through a device which seemed at first too able 
to succeed. By boldly appealing to universal suffrage to elect 
| the common Parliament, Count von Bismarck risked the return 
| of men devoted to “ particularismus ” or provincial independ. 
ence, but he secured a majority of faithful Prussians. Hig 
| plan, adopted, we fancy, from a rather vulgar motive, a desire 
| to retain the lead for his own kingdom, as a bit of tactics rather 
| than of statesmanship, has proved unexpectedly successful, 
| and the King-President has secured in his Lower House a most 
| powerful solvent of provincialisms. The Parliament has 
|shown from the first that almost inexplicable courage in 
innovation which belongs to representative bodies alone, and 
has never been displayed by any other kind of governing com- 
| mittee. Customs as old as the race were swept away in a day 
to make way for a common commercial code, which will 
| slowly but certainly create common ideas as to right and) 
wrong in commerce, as well as a common system of transacting: 
business. A common law of marriage was established, and the- 
most radical and fatal mistake of the few committed by the 
framers of the American Constitution was avoided. Courts of 
every kind of jurisdiction were compelled to submit to a 
; common appellate tribunal, thus laying a foundation for a 
common code of procedure ; and finally, through a bold appeal. 
by the Chancellor to the idea of unity as above ideas even 
| of morality, the dispute about the punishment of death was 
/removed, and a common penal code established for all North 
,Germany. Every act everywhere was criminal or innocent, and 
| every crime visited everywhere by the same penalty, perhaps ofall 
bonds of unity the most effective. It remains only to perfect 
la common Civil Code, and although this will be a difficult 
' task, still its completion will in no long time be visibly impera- 
tive. The States are too closely interlaced to allow of the 
| difference which still exists between the Civil law of England 
| and Scotland, nor will it long be convenient to allow separate 
assemblies to pass laws which must every now and then 
infringe on the common criminal and the common commercial 
law. The Central Parliament has proved docile, it is cordially 
approved by the people, who see in it the visible symbol of the 
unity they have made such sacrifices to gain, and we expect 
speedily to see the movement already started to merge all 
| Parliaments in one, gather strength and volume. Its success 
has been greatly facilitated by the split between the Court 
of Prussia and the feudalists, and should the King and 
| his councillor resolve on the change, we question if the 
old Upper Houses will not be finally swept away. The 
Federal Council, with Kings only for its members—that is, in 
fact, composed of all the Premiers of the North—will be a far 
better and far more manageable chamber of revision. It 
represents, too, a fact, the regard of the different States 
for the great ruling families which have so long been 
identified with their interests, families which, with all their 
faults, have rarely been hostile to the people. With a common 
Parliament, a common law, a common language, and a common 
army, North Germany is certain sooner or later to acknowledge: 
formally what her people already acknowledge in faet,—that 
they are citizens of a new Empire, with the Hohenzollern for 
its head,—an empire which, if it can but neutralize the South 
Germans, let alone absorb them, must speedily be beyond 
attack by any combination of the Continental Powers. 








MR. BAXTER’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONTRACTS. 
| Aaie-t seller in the world likes “Government ” as a buyer, 
4 for very evident reasons. The State buys things in 
large quantities,—for example, the British Admiralty wants 
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— 
18,000 pounds of “ saloon candles” a year,—it is never insol- 
vent, and it always pays ready money. One would imagine 
that, under those circumstances, it would have “the pick of 
the market ;"” that it would only have to ask, and be offered 
the best possible article at the lowest possible price consistent 
with any profit at all. The profit in such transactions is so 
certain and comes back so quick that capital need hardly be 
invested, and an energetic contractor could turn over his 
money a dozen times in the year. A contractor, for example, 
guthorized to supply 5,000 dozen of port to the military hos- 
pitals during the year could do it without spending £1,000 
in actual cash, and would be splendidly paid by a profit of 
two shillings a dozen. Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
advantages, the most serious of the minor practical difliculties 
which beset Governments is to purchase anything decently 

d at anything approaching market price,—or rather, to tell 
the whole truth a little more plainly, to bid in open market 
atall. One-third at least of all departmental machinery, in 
every country except Prussia, is directed towards that end 
alone, and in some countries much more than one-third. We 
are told by an experienced official that in many departments 
of the French Government two-thirds of the entire army of 
the bureaus are employed in “ checking,’—in work, that is, 
which would be needless if the other third could be 
relied on. The Russian and Austrian Governments 
which do not employ so many checks,—their theory 
being to unite power and responsibility,—are directly plun- 
dered to an almost equal extent; while the Government of 
India, which in some departments is splendidly served, is, in 
its great purchasing bureau, the department of Public Works, 
robbed of at least 30 per cent. of its expenditure. It is not 
quite so bad in England, but it is evident from the hot discus- 
sions upon Admiralty finance that the taxpayer is outrageously 
robbed. The system here is a little peculiar. In France the 
robbery is indirect, direct pluader being prevented at the cost 
of paying two or three officials instead of one. In Russia and 
Austria there used to be enormous plunder committed through 
false indents, that is, through demands for stores and wages which 
were not wanted, and the supply of bad materials which were 
“passed” for a consideration. In India the grand instruments of 
fraud are false measurement and demands for “ speed-money,” 
while in England the master evil is monopoly. As a rule, we 
fancy, Government gets very decent articles. Mr. Napier, we 
remember, once told a Committee that the real cause of dock- 
yard waste was that everything was three times as good as it 
ought to be; that everybody used copper where iron would 
do, and everybody built as if he intended to make improve- 
ment impossible. The national love of comfort, in fact, protects 
us, and the Services, if badly supplied, make their discon- 
tent audible. The plunderers are, therefore, driven to a 
different mode of operation, which generally, as Mr. 
Baxter has publicly stated, resolves itself into a 
scheme of this sort. The market is repulsed in favour of a 
few firms which have bought their privilege by illicit arrange- 
ments with subordinates. They supply good articles, but 
receive in different ways prices above market rate. If com- 
petitors enter, they are welcomed, of course, but required to 
submit to such a variety of conditions that they lie at the 
mercy of the clerks, who, lenient to their confederates, are 
zeal itself as against interlopers. Smith and Co. for instance, 
tender to supply string at a low rate. 
“squared the office,” and get their contract for string, as they 
should do, and get besides permission to supply small rope 
at “reasonable rates,” that is, at their own rates. 
supply of string is, perhaps, £1,000, the supply of small 
rope £10,000 a month; and as Smith is paid at once, 3 
per cent. profit all round gives him 36 per cent. per annum 
for his money, out of which, of course, he can pay very 
liberal douceurs. Suppose Brown breaks into the ring, 
Brown is treated very civilly, but he has to specify the price 
of his rope, has a quarrel once a month about quality, and 
gradually comes to the conclusion that the department is so 
stingy he had better trust the public. 

But surely fraud of that kind can be put down? Well, 
we do not despair, if the House of Commons will keep on 
watching till it is in a mood to pass severe laws; but just 


so deep has the poison gone that the only care they can think 
of is to abolish contracting, a system with great advantages, 
and try purchase,—a capital plan if we were sure of good 
purchasers, which we are not, and if it did not introduce 
another evil worse than the one it cures. The purchaser under 
the direct system does not invite tenders, but selects the dealer 
as a private individual does. But, unlike the private indi- 
vidual, it is not the personal interest of the State purchaser to 
select the best dealer, and he is consequently liable to 
incessant charges of favouritism, charges brought by the hot- 
test-tempered people in the world, English tradesmen when 
at once disappointed of a bargain, and subjected, as they 
think, to a professional slight. The angry talk in the Commons 
this week about the Deptford Yard was obviously based on an 
impression that people related to officials had been “favoured,” 
not corruptly, but unfairly, fairness, be it remembered, being 
most important. John Smith’s grandmother may be as good 


|}a chandler as any going, but if John Smith always buys of her 


the trade will retire, and the old lady will obtain as complete a 
moncpoly as if she had bought it. The idea of Mr. Childers and 
Mr. Baxter favouring relations is grotesque enough, but we may 
one day have a shaky Ministry, and then the temptation to secare 
seats by conciliating dealers who influence them must be very 
great indeed. The chances in such a case that the goods of a 
Dover man, or a Southampton man, or a man in Leith will 
seem better than the goods of a London man will be consider- 
able, and the chance that people will say so approaches certainty, 
Now we believe that the kind of talk which went on in Parlia- 
ment about, say, the Churchward contract, is infinitely more 
mischievous than almost any blunder in legislation, does more 
to make good government impossible, by destroying the con- 
fidence of the people, which is essentially a trading people, in 
the trade honesty of its rulers. We had, as far as results go, 
rather see a Ministry go to war to secure popular support than 
see it give contracts, or make contracts in order to secure seats. 
The first is a wickedness out of accord with the bad side of 
the national character, and therefore does only temporary mis- 
chief ; the latter is a baseness 71 accord with it, and therefore 
permanently relaxes the tone of political honour. This, as it 
seems to us, is the second great objection to Mr. Baxter's 
scheme of purchase, the first objection to which is, as we said 
a month ago, that he is not immortal. We cannot hope 
always to have Baxter to exhibit as moral quinine. We want 
a system of purchase which can be worked by average politi- 
cians who do not know exactly what blue cloth ought to cost, 
but who do know how to make a clerk afraid of ordering 
pounds of candles for single candles, and reading “gallons” 
for “ bottles’ of wine in a hospital indent. 

For the present, Mr. Baxter is fighting a good fight in the 
only way in which it could for the moment be fought; but 
victory will only belong to him when he has devised a good 
_self-acting system, which shall not allow of jobbing, as close 
| contract does, or of the supply of bad goods, as severe com- 
petition always tends to do. Whether any system will be 
strong enough to defeat the growing tendency to plunder we 
are not certain, but it is clear that any scheme to be suc- 





Smith and Co., have | 
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cessful must be based upon three principles,—that the pur- 
veyor must be a permanent and not a Parliamentary officer, 
that he must deal with the market and not with selected per- 
isons, and that he must have some means of punishing cor- 
|ruption among his subordinates sharper and quicker than 
those now provided by the law. 


EDUCATING OUI MISTRESSES. 


\" LOWE has called upon us to educate our Masters ; 
| AVE but if the ery for women’s rights succeeds, we shall, in 
| a still more exact sense of the term, be bound to educate our 
Mistresses, for while no particular class of the people, sharply 
/marked off from every other class, could be pointed to as 
| constituting our masters, the women of the United King- 
dom are a class very sharply defined by an immutable 
distinction and all the subsidiary distinctions therein im- 
‘plied, and which would be in a permanent majority of 
| three-quarters of a million,—if ever it should combine on any 
electoral question against the men of the Three Kingdoms. 








look at the facts. The Admiralty is the one spending de-, We do not say that this is a very formidable prospect, and we 
partment that is vigilantly watched, nobody really hitting do say, as we said in relation to Mr. Lowe’s order of the day, 
the military departments, or the Public Works, or the that if we only begin to educate them from fear of the con- 
management of the Crown lands as they hit the Admiralty; sequences to ourselves if they should come to rule over us 
and at the Admiralty we have Mr. Childers and Mr. Baxter, | without education, we give them the best conceivable proot 
both unusually competent, and all heartily in earnest to that we are quite unfit to hold the authority which we are 


reduce expenses, Yet they have to begin by declaring that putting ourselyes in a convenient position to surrender. 
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Still, be it from fear of woman suffrage and the terrible Con- 
servative reaction which the Welsh county Member predicted 
the other day as likely to result from that concession ; or be it 
from the simple sense of justice to a class which still in many 
respects consists rather of political wards than political 
mistresses; or be it from the mixed feeling, half-respectful, 
half-protecting, which includes both a profound appreciation 
of the intellectual influence women can exercise on any subject 
in which they are interested, whether they are to have votes or 
not, and an anxious regard for the happiness of those who are 
weaker than ourselves,—the duty and wisdom of educating 
Englishwomen more thoroughly becomes equally obvious. 
Fortunately, as regards the primary schools, girls have always 
been on something like tolerable equality with boys, or so far 
as it has not been so, the fault has been with the parents, and 
not with the opportunities of education ;—and any compulsory 
powers given by Mr. Forster’s Bill will apply as much to girls 
as to boys. But by far the worst neglect suffered by girls, is 
suffered by the girls of the classes above that which sends child- 
ren to the national schools,—the daughters of persons of inde- 
pendent means, whether small or great, who choose to pay the 
whole of the cost of the schooling of their girls without 
State assistance, and who find nothing between the national 
schools and the ladies’ colleges on which any general reliance 
can be placed, to send them to. Poor as the grammar-schools 
have hitherto been, the boys have monopolized almost all the 
advantage of them. Deficient as many of the private boys’ 
schools throughout the country have beenshown to be, the private 
girls’ schools have been, as arule, many grades lower in the edu- 
cational scale. It is, therefore, with the most lively satisfac- 
tion that we see from a report of one of the very ablest of 
the Assistant Commissioners for Endowed Schools, Mr. J. G. 
Fitch, sent to the Bristol Committee for promoting the applica- 
tion of a fair proportion of the educational endowments of the 
country to the education of girls, that the three Commissioners 
under the Endowed Schools’ Act are setting themselves 
seriously to work to organize efficient and cheap middle-class 
schools for girls no less than for boys ;—and if not as yet 
schools of the very highest grade,—the grade which is intended 
to prepare for the Universities,—yet of the two inferior grades, 
that which is intended to teach girls who are not to leave school 
before 16 or 17, and that which is intended to teach girls 
who are to be kept at school only up to 14 or 15. Mr. 
Fitch’s letter, published in the Bristol Daily Post of May 
30th, contains both the most satisfactory evidence of the 
deliberate intention of the Commissioners, and an admirable 
résumé of the objects to be aimed at in organizing the new 
middle-class girl's schools. We cannot pretend to condense its 
recommendations here. We will only say that in the higher 
schools, the schools for girls remaining till 17, the object 
is to give a solid education in Latin, two modern languages, 
history, geography, arithmetic, the elements of geometry and 
algebra, English literature, drawing, vocal music, and needle- 
work, for a sum varying from £6 to £10 for day scholars, and 
from £35 to £60 for boarders ; and that in the lower schools, 
those intended for girls who leave at 14 or 15, the object is 
to teach thoroughly arithmetic, English, French, drawing, 
needlework, and yocal music, in addition to all that is taught 
in the higher classes of primary schools, together with some 
practical instruction in household economy for the boarders,— 
for a sum varying from ¢4 to £6 for day scholars, and £18 to 
£25 for boarders. The endowments would chiefly be used in 
providing scholarships to be competed for by girls from the 
primary schools, or from the general public, for use in the 
schools of the lower grade, and by girls from the lower 
middle-class schools for use in those of the higher grade, and 
in adding to the salaries of the mistresses of such schools 
so as to give them a certain independence. How immense 
is the demand for education of this substantial sort for 
girls, Mr. Fitch shows, by mentioning that in Birming- 
ham, where four schools of the kind, containing on an average 
160 scholars each, and all quite full, have just been esta- 
blished out of the surplus revenues of the King Edward's 


aa 
for them, and when they have got it must certainly use jt ill 
The former are far less likely to ask for what is injurious — 
it is far more likely that whatever they demand will be reqjj 
beneficial,—and if they get it, they will probably use it well 
Here, then, is a common ground for the Women’s Rights arty 
and the Anti-Women’s Rights party ;—let us slesihe 4 
; our 
women well first, and then we shall both be able to judge 
better of their true wishes, and have less reason to fear the 
results of gratifying them. 

For our own parts, we have the greatest doubt whether the 
political demand will be most earnestly urged by the women 
of high education,—say, those who have gained honours jn 
the London University examination for women, or those 
who have mastered the complete course of study at Bedford 
or the Queen’s College, or best of all, perhaps, those 
who have passed through the classes of the admirable 
College at Hitchin, where girls not merely learn much 
but learn how to study for themselves. We suspect that 
study, while it will raise their interest in politics, and im- 
mensely increase their political influence, will generally open 
their eyes to the specific value of an influence which is in. 
fluence and nothing more, which does not work through 
mechanical means,—and to the danger of losing a great deal 
more of moral influence by descending into the ranks of mere 
voters, than it will give them of political power. But be this 
as it may,—and no one can settle the question otherwise than 
by experiment,—if women ought to have political equality 
with men, they ought to have educational equality with men 
to teach them how to use it ; and if they ought not, they ought 
still more to have educational equality with men, to show them 
how to make up for the want of the other equality after the 
fashion of their own nature. If the wives, and mothers, and 
sisters were to find that in demanding and using votes, they 
were making as false a step, even with a view to exercising 
political influence, as a philosopher who gives up his 
sway over the thoughts of the few to preach ineffectually 
to the many, they would not demand and use the 
voting power. But how are they to learn to discriminate 
between the line appropriate to them and the line inappropriate 
to them, except by education? And how is it possible to 
prove that we are not keeping them ignorant simply in order 
to keep them powerless,—how is it possible to clear ourselves 
from the imputation of showing by our conduct that we like 
to regard women as mere conditions sine gud non for the 
existence of men, and without any characteristic destiny of 
their own, unless we take as much pains to develop their 
faculties to the utmost, as we take to develop those of our 
own sex ? 


THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE BILL. 


AST Monday’s discussion in the House of Lords, following 

as it does on the more important debate of the 29th of 
April, on the public letters and combined resolutions of the 
Judges, and on emphatic expressions of opinion from meetings 
of barristers and attorneys, can hardly be regarded as other- 
wise than imperfect. Most of the Law Lords regretted that 
the Bill should be pushed on this session; some of them 
wanted to wait till a complete code could be drawn up, others 
would be contented with an Act after the model of the 
Common Law Procedure Acts; but none could suggest any 
practical means of attaining the desired end without serious 
delay. To say, as Lord Cairns says, that we ought not to 
consolidate the Law till we have a single building for all our 
Courts of Justice is to make thought depend on matter, and 
to sacrifice scientific method to considerations of bricks and 
mortar. To object, as Lord Salisbury objects, that a power 
vested in the Privy Council for the regulation of details in 
the administration of justice would authorize the creation of 
a Star Chamber is to attempt to legislate by epigrams, and 
to postpone all reform till we can arrive at perfection. It 
must be obvious to every student of Lord Hatherley’s Bill 
that the whole scheme looks meagre, that it is a skeleton 
rather than a body, and that until the practical test is applied 








Grammar School, there were no less than 501 names of girls 
registered as applying for admission, and all compelled to wait 
for vacancies. Whether women want votes or not, there can | 
be no manner of doubt that parents of all classes are eager 
enough to give their girls education. And both those who 
think that education must lead to votes, and those who do 
not, may at least agree in this—that educated women will be | 
a great deal more likely to judge soundly on the question | 
whether they should or should not insist on that claim, than un- | 
educated women. The latter may ask for what is not good | 


it will be too soon to judge of its capacity for working. But 
the real answer to these complaints is that a total change 
in such a system as that of the English law cannot fail 
to look meagre. If we are to sweep away that which 
has been the gradual growth of ages, which has been 
patched in one part by the Legislature, has been modi- 
fiel in another by the current of judicial decisions, and 
wears in a third the marks of a conflict between Parlia- 
ment and the Judges, between one set of Courts and another, 
we must necessarily bear the reproach of baldness. We have, 
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as it appears to us, no choice but a Bill of this kind, or a Code. ! 

In many respects a Code would be preferable, but is a code | 

ossible ? and if it be, how long should we have to wait for it ? 

Lord Hatherley stated on Monday that we could not count | 
upon having a code in less than six or seven years. Mr. 
Edwin Field, in a paper full of useful suggestions which is now 
before us,* calls attention to the length of time spent in pre- 
paring the New York Code of Procedure. It is clear that if 
we are to have a speedy reform, we cannot have one that will | 
be perfect in all its details, and we must therefore try to 
make it contain the germ of future improvements. In 
the present Bill we have a principle which is generally 
accepted. The fusion of Law and Equity, the estab- 
lishment of one High Court of Justice in the place of 
six or seven, the creation of one uniform mode of procedure, 
form the first steps towards a complete and harmonious 
system. So far the Bill has been approved by the Lord Chief 
Justice and his brethren, while Lord Cairns, as chairman of 
the Judicature Commission, must feel some sympathy with 
what he himself suggested. It only remains to consider 
whether the gain which may be expected from the adoption 
of these principles will be counterbalanced by any loss either 
of power or elasticity, whether the scheme is too vague to 
work, and whether the independence of the Judges will be 
sacrificed to the Crown in Council. 

With regard to the last of these questions, the answer 
seems to us easy. If we are right in assuming that the rules 
of procedure are not to be drawn up by a Committee of the 
Privy Council itself, but are to be prepared by paid draughtsmen 
under its supervision, there is no reason why that function 
should not be discharged by the Judges. There are objections, 
some of which are expressed by Mr. Field in the pamphlet 
from which we have quoted, while others were powerfully 
stated by Mr. Mellish at a late meeting of the Law Amend- 
ment Society, to the Judges being called upon to draw up the 
rules. But if the rules were drawn up by men of weight and 
position at the Bar—the Lord Chancellor admits that they 
would have to be well paid for the work—and the Judges 
merely exercised a control, these objections would be met. 
The rules might then be laid before Parliament for a certain 
time, and at the end of that time, if not cancelled or referred 
back for amendment, might become binding. By such means 
any of those grave constitutional changes the prospect of 
which alarms the Duke of Richmond would be averted, 
and trial by jury would not be in danger of succumbing 
to a general order. Still as the rules to be framed 
would mostly refer to minor details, this additional safe- 
guard might generally remain in the background. It is 
perfectly clear that the direct authority of Parliament must 
always be applied to the essentials. Without an express de- 
claration that Equity should in future form part of the com- 
mon law, and should (in the language of Lord Westbury’s 
amendment) “control and modify the same, and supply the 
defects thereof,” the old division between the two jurisdic- 
tions could never be removed. But it does seem rather absurd 
to provide in an Act of Parliament that there should be only 
one office in the High Court of Justice from which writs are 
to issue. This clause recalls some of those provisions in the 
Common Law Procedure Acts which have tied the Courts 
down to a mechanical system, and have stereotyped the 
smallest details of chamber practice. If it appears 
to the Judges that the words at present used in the 
Bill are too large, and that “the mode of hearing ” includes 
such questions as trial by jury and the examination of wit- | 
nesses in open court, a verbal amendment would meet the | 
difficulty. But if we are to have any body, whether composed | 
of the Privy Council or of the Judges themselves, which is to | 
regulate our procedure, it would be useless to give it powers | 
such as those conferred on the Courts by the Common Law 
Procedure Acts,—powers that are excellent within a limited | 
scope, but illusory as soon as there is any necessity for their 
extension. The true object of the Bill is to steer between | 
vagueness on the one hand, and rigid precision on the other; | 
and this object may, in our judgment, be best attained by | 
laying down a sound rule as to the main principles to be 

adopted, and leaving the settlement of the details to some 
trustworthy and responsible body. 

The majority of the Judges agree with the Lord Chief 
Justice in opposing any radical change in the present division 
of the Common Law Courts. Although all the Courts, they 
say, should have full legal and equitable jurisdiction in all 





= * Observations on the High Court of Justice Bill. By Edwin W, Field, Office of the 
Social Science Association. | 


civil business, it is ‘eminently undesirable that their consti- 
tution or peculiar jurisdictions in other matters should be in 
any way interfered with.” Mr. Justice Willes observes more 
cautiously that there is now an economical division of labour, 
under which the Queen’s Bench administers Crown law, the 
Common Pleas the law relating to Parliamentary elections, and 
the Exchequer the laws affecting the revenue. No doubt under 
any new system that may be introduced, much the same 
limits would be observed. But there ought always to 
be a power of modifying a division of labour if it is 
found to work badly. In the Court of Chancery causes 
are changed from one Vice-Chancellor to another if one 
Court is inconveniently crowded while the other is at a 
standstill. In the Common Law Courts it constantly happens 
that one set of judges is overworked, and arrears in one court 
are accumulating, while another set of judges and another 
court may be comparatively idle. In the course of last term 
the Court of Exchequer rose one day at noon for lack of work, 
while the Court of Queen’s Bench could not even get through 
the motions which ought merely to precede the day’s business. 
It is just the same with regard to jury cases. One court has 
a long list, and cannot finish it during the sittings; another 
court rises after two or three days. Such cases as “ Saurin 
v. Starr” and “The Queen v. Gurney and others,” 
were fatal to all those which had the bad luck to 
follow them in the list; and the plaintiff who had 
commenced his action in the Queen’s Bench might thus 
be kept waiting a whole year, while the one who had 
chosen the Common Pleas or Exchequer had been nine 
months in the fruition of his judgment. We can fully 
appreciate the eloquence with which Sir Alexander Cockburn 
upholds the long traditions of the Court where he presides— 
“the great Court which it is my more special province to 
defend, the Court of Coke, of Hale, of Holt, of Mansfield— 
names at the thought of which, I say it in no spirit of mock 
modesty, a sense of dread sometimes comes over me when I 
reflect whose seat it is I venture to occupy.” Yet the mere 
question of transferring some of the business from an over- 
burdened court to another division hardly justifies such lofty 
indignation. The powers exercised by the Court of the 
Sovereign herself would not be abrogated if they had to be 
shared with others. The great names of the English Law, 
the great traditions which they represent, the liberties which 
they have defended, would remain unimpeached, and would 
shine forth with equal lustre, whatever change might be 
wrought in the mechanism of our judicial system. It might 
as well be maintained that the glories of Westminster Hall 
would be effaced by a removal to Carey Street, as that the 
grandeur of the English Law will not survive the abolition 
of a name which varies with the sex of each succeeding 
sovereign. 

It appears to us, therefore, that in all the chief points 
brought out by the debate, and by discussion in other 





quarters, the High Court of Justice Bill is a step in the right 
direction. Yet the improvements which have been made in it 
since it was first introduced are so considerable that we should 
almost welcome another recommitment, and though we do not 
wish the Bill postponed till next session, we must admit that 
the longer it is debated the more nearly it approaches to per- 
fection. We regret that Lord Cairns intends to oppose the 
further progress of the Bill, because the effect of an adverse 
vote would be merely to wastea year. Atthe same time, it is 
clear to us that the Billis incomplete. It needs not only amend- 
ment, but extension. Any reform of our legal system which 
does not take in the County Courts must fail to satisfy the 
public as well as the profession. Yet here, again, the mag- 
nitude of the task appals us, and teaches us to be content for 
the present with what is offered us, so long as it has a fair 
chance of working, and can be put in force without delay. 





TWO ORIENTAL VISITORS. 
j yoo in one of those pleasing episodes which vary the 


monotony of a narrative taken up with tyranny, treachery, 
and civil wars, tells us of a German prince who appears to 
have excited considerable interest at Rome. He was the 
nephew of the great liberator, Arminius, and was remarkable 
for his handsome appearance and his skill in arms and horse- 
manship. The Emperor Claudius paid the foreigner, who was 
nicknamed “ Italicus,”’ much attention, gave him money and a 
body-guard, and sent him back to his own country, evidently 
with the object of creating a diversion amongst the Germans, 
as against his uncle and in favour of Roman ascendancy. The 
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sequel of the tale is that the prince, or pretender, gained a' bursement of any part of these accumulations (and this, wa 
victory, became puffed up with his success, then sustained a believe, is the grievance) is made for the benefit of the Nawab 
defeat, then sought help from another tribe, and continued, and his family, but at the discretion of the British Goyer. 
per Lela, per adversa, as the historian pithily puts it,/ ment. When there is a birth, or a marriage, or a funeral or 
to annoy his opponents for some time longer. The a palace to be built, or a journey or a pilgrimage to be under. 
sight of this adventurer, with his blue eyes, light hair, | taken by the Nawab or his relatives, it has been usual for the 
and comely appearance, displaying, we are expressly told, | Governor-General or the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
both a native and a Roman seat on horseback, must have grant considerable sums under the above head, over and above 
furnished the young imperial aristocrats with an excitement the monthly allowances which, as we have shown, are paid 
similar to that felt by Englishmen on the advent of an Indian | regularly from the sum fixed by treaty ninety-eight years ago 
prince. But here the parallel ends. Two Oriental celebrities |The allowances of the Nawab himself were supplemented in 
are now amongst us, and are attracting a good deal of notice. | this way not much more than a twelvemonth since in order to 
One draws large audiences to platforms and chapels, and enable him to carry out his intention of visiting England 
delivers speeches and sermons in which a foreign accent is less | paying his respects to Her Majesty, and seeking redress, 
perceptible than it would probably be in the case of a French-| It is gathered from the disjointed writings of those who 
man who undertook the same task. The other does not, we have undertaken the congenial task of vilifying the English 
believe, indulge in much speaking ; but then he has pamphlets | administration and of depicting the sorrows of an Oriental 
and leaders written for him, and he has found Englishmen | pensioner, that his Highness claims the exclusive control and 
ready to ventilate his grievances with fluent and vituperative | disbursement of this sacred Deposit Fund, that he demands 
pens and a lofty disregard of accuracy of statement. It is as|the payment of large accumulations to which he conceives 
well that the majority of readers and sightseers, to whom dark | himself to have an ancestral right, and that he complains of 
or jewelled Aryans have not yet ceased to be noveltiés, should | discountenance and neglect in spite of the valuable services 
know something of the origin and antecedents of a Hindoo| performed by him in the Mutiny, and in contrast to others 
reformer with a mission, and of a Mohammedan prince with | who have been rewarded by honourable decorations, salvoes of 








an appalling catalogue of wrongs. We commence with the 
more elevated in rank and social position, His Highness the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 

As he has been described in a well-known journal which 
favours society periodically with caricatures of our foremost 
statesmen and orators, as “a living monument of English 
injustice,” we have turned to what was written regarding the 
predecessors of Ilis Highness by one who was himself a states- 
man, a legislator, and an historian, just thirty years ago:— 
“The heir of Meer Jaffier still resides at Moorshedabad, the 
ancient capital of his house, still bears the title of Nabob 
(Nawab), is still accosted by the English as ‘ Your Highness,’ 
and is still suffered to retain a portion of the regal state which 
surrounded his ancestors. A pension of a hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds a year is annually paid him by the 
Government. His carriage is surrounded by guards and 
preceded by attendants with silver maces. Tis person and 
his dwelling are exempted from the ordinary ministers of 
justice. But he has not the smallest share of political 
power, and is, in fact, only a noble and wealthy subject of the 
Company.” So wrote Lord Macaulay, in his celebrated essay on 
Lord Clive, in the year 1840, and with the substitution of the 
Crown for the Company, every word of it is literally applicable 
to the Nawab, whose name now figures at Her Majesty’s 
levées, and whose portrait has been gazed at in scores of shop- 
windows. <A few additional details may here be given to 
explain the paragraph of the brilliant essayist. The Meer 
Jaflier there spoken of is the astute politician who character- 
istically waited until Clive, with 3,000 men, had won the 
battle of Plassey against more than 50,000, and who was then 
installed by the conquering general as Nawab, in room of the 
tyrant Suraj-ood-Dowlah. The present holder of the titular 
dignity is the ninth, we believe, in succession from the aforesaid 
Meer Jaffier. It is true that, in 1764, a sum, not of £160,000, 
but of more than half a million of our money, was set apart by 
the Indian Government for the support of the dignity of the 
Nizimat or status of the Nazim. But this sum was ex- 
changed two years subsequently, on the accession of a new 
Nawab, for one of rather more than £100,000. This was 
again reduced to £500,000, or so, in 1770; and in 1772, 
a further diminution was made, which brought the stipend 
down to £160,000, at which it remains to this hour. 

These allowances, handsome enough in all conscience, are 
divided into two parts. The sum of £60,000, equal to the private 
allowance of the Queen, is paid to the Nawab himself, and over 
this he has absolute and unqualified control, The remaining and 
the larger sum of £100,000 is reserved by the British Govern- 
ment for the support of the descendants and relatives of 
former Nawabs, with their retinues and servants, and is like- 
wise duly disbursed. Independently, however, of these sums, 
which it is insinuated are contemptible, and are worthy of the 
huckstering and commercial dealings of the old East India 
Company, there is another and a distinct fund, called, par 
excellence, ‘*the Niziimat Deposit Fund.” This is made up of 
lapsed stipends, commencing from the time of the well-known 
Munny Begum, a lady who played a conspicuous part in the 
intrigues of the last century, and who several times figures in 
Burke’s speeches. This Nizimut Fund amounted recently 
to no less a sum than £320,000, or thereabouts. The dis- 





artillery, and rich and productive estates. 

The real state of the case is as follows. The original title 
to the well-known provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was 
bestowed on the British Government, not by any Nawab or 
Deputy, but by the Emperor of Delhi himself. To quote 
again from Lord Macaulay, but from a different essay, the 
Nawab of Bengal, so far back as the time of Warren Hastings, 
had “less real share in the government of the country than 
the youngest writer in the Company’s service.” For the last 
century and more the dignity has been purely titular. No 
Nawab has coined money, or collected revenues, or admin- 
istered justice, or even held lands. His territory is 
limited to the ground at Moorshedabad on which his 
palace is built. THe has never been haunted by the fear 
of annexation, because he has nothing which could he 
annexed. But for his proximity to the seat of Government, 
his huge pension, and the force of his example, he would be 
of less account in the catalogue of tributaries or pensioners 
than the most uncivilized Mahratta chieftain or the pettiest 
Rajpoot prince. His monthly stipend has been disbursed to 
him with the regularity of the Bank of England. He has an 
agent specially appointed, who resides near the capital of his 
ancestors, who pays him weekly visits of ceremony, who settles 
squabbles between the inmates of his palace, and who floods 
the last of these Chilpérics or Merovingians with judicious and 
ineffective advice. When the Nawab visits the Viceroy he is 
received with all respect and attention, is escorted to and from 
his carriage by secretaries and aides-de-camp, and is deafened 
with salutes. It is not very easy to see the grounds on which 
a grievance can be got up in the teeth of these facts, or why 
one who is the shadow of mere delegates from the Mogul 
presence, should look to have more than a large pension paid 
with scrupulous punctuality, a separate provision for the 
members of his family, a political functionary to attend to his 
wants and to give him moral support, a courteous reception 
from one who represents the old Mogul Empire and the 
Majesty of England, and an expenditure of powder from the 
stores of the arsenal when he goes abroad. As to any claim 
to supposed accumulations, or to the control of any funds 
beyond his own adequate pension, there is not the shred of an 
argument to bolster up such a pretension ; nor would it bea 
difficult task to conjecture the probable amount that would be 
found in the treasury of His Highness after the space of a 
twelyemonth, were he to be invested, by a freak of the 
Government, with any such plenary power as he desires. 

We have no wish, in this paper, to inquire into the 
Nawab’s political biography; to go back to the causes of the 
indignation which Lord Dalhousie evinced in his case 
some sixteen years since; to rake up the details of his 
differences with successive political officers, or to inquire how 
it is that he was not for years admitted to an audience by 
such experienced and high-minded statesmen as Lords Canning 
and Elgin. If there are grievancemongers ready to feed the 
vanity and credulity of Oriental visitors to our shores, there 
are, on the other hand, plenty of experienced officials who 
would give him sound and judicious advice, were he capable or 
desirous of following it. His services in the Mutiny, on which 
he relies for support, may be summed up as follows :—He im- 





plicitly trusted the officer who was then political agent, Sir G. 
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Macgregor, and very properly did as he was told; he aided the 
Government by lending them elephants, as he had done in the 
Sontal rebellion, and for this he received the thanks and 
acknowledgments of Lord Canning. At no time had he in- 
fluence with the Sepoys, nor could he prevent the open dis- | 
affection of the 19th Regiment at Berhampore. Tad he been 
dispose to make his palace a rallying-point for disaffection, 
we doubt if he could have succeeded in attracting a single 
Mohammedan landholder of eminence, while he would cer- 
tainly have met with coldness, if not with direct and active 
opposition, at the hands of the Hindoo Zemindars. His pro- 
fessions of loyalty, fully admitting them to have been sincere, 
and his co-operation with carriage and supplies, in a province 
where authority was never suspended nor tranquillity inter- 
rupted, cannot for a moment be compared with the conduct of 
those Chiefs and Princes who, in the Upper Provinces, boldly 
east in their lot with the British, at a time when red rebellion 
was flaming through the land; with the Sikh princes, for in- 








stance, of Pattialaand Jheend, or with the Maharajah of Kapar- 
thulla, who has unfortunately just died on his way to England. 
Still less can his Highness challenge a comparison with the | 
five loyal Talookdars of Oudh, or with that noble lady, the | 
late Begum of Buopal, who displayed a calmness in the Mutiny 
and a skill in peaceful administration which might shame 
warriors and statesmen of either race or creed. It is, no 
doubt, desirable that feudatory chieftains, titled pensioners, 
and men of wealth and substance, whether Hindoo or Moham- 
medan, should pay England a visit; that they should com- | 
prehend something of our social organization, our boundless | 
resources, and our bustling life ; and that they should admit | 
that there is a civilization which does not enervate, and a 
luxury which does not degrade. But it cannot be right that they 
should be encouraged themselves, and should encourage others, 
to look on these journeys as a means of casting imputations on 
the good faith and generosity of the Indian Governments 
which they well know to be groundless, or of propounding 
<laims and grievances which, at Calcutta or at Delhi, their 
own countrymen would be the first to deride. 

We gladly turn from the Mohammedan noble who accuses 
Englishmen of avarice and injustice, to the Hindoo who is 
endeavouring to eradicate these and other vices from the 
hearts of his own countrymen. Many readers can now judge 
for themselves of the earnestness and sincerity with which 
Baboo Keshub Chundra Sen propounds his opinions, and even 
of the success which is likely to attend his efforts. Some 
‘details of his position may not be out of place. Te belongs 
to the second division of the numerous and important caste of 
Kayasts, or Writers, whose pedigree dates from the same period 
as that of the purest Brahmins of Lower Bengal. About 
‘800 years ago, or just before the Norman Conquest, when 
religion was at a low ebb in the plains of the Lower Ganges, 
the reigning king sent for learned and devout priests to the 
then flourishing city of Kanouj. The monarch of this place 
sent down five Brahmins, who had each a servant, to enlighten 
the spiritual darkness of Bengal. From the five Brahmins are 
descended the five great Brahminical houses, members of which 
-are now found in almost every profession and every district in 
Bengal Proper. The five servants are represented by the 
Writers or Kayasts, in three great divisions. The first division 
numbers*three houses, the second eight, and the third seventy- 
two. The modern Reformer now among us ranks in the second 
division, with the eight houses. Men of this caste are found 
in many walks of Eastern life, and they are among the most 
intelligent and practical of our native public functionaries. 
We may mention that to the first division of this clan belongs 
anative Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, who is fully 
competent to hold his own with colleagues either selected 
from the ranks of the Civil Service or trained and sent out 
from Lincoln’s Inn. That either Ram Mohun Roy in the last, 
sor Keshub Chundra Sen in this generation, have promulgated 
any doctrines inviting Hindoos to become converts to Chris- 
tianity may reasonably be doubted, but any spontaneous 
movement which stirs the sluggish waters of Hindoo thought, 
or gives te the awakened native intellect a right direction, must 
surely be welcome. If we were to offer this Hindoo gentle- 
man any advice,it would be that he should confine himself to lec- 
tures on religious and moral duties, and that he should abstain 
from criticizing the political objects of the Government which 
is endeavouring to ensure to him and his fellow-religionists 
immunity from the fetters which the bigotry and intolerance 
of the orthodox party would impose. Gentlemen of his race 
and education are noted for possessing a fatal fluency on 
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But we say this without disparagement to the firmness anl 
consistency by which his movements have hitherto been 
characterized. To brave native prejudices, however revolting ; 
to disregard social scruples, however absurd ; to cross the dark 
ocean, and to provoke a vast amount of malice and misrepre- 
sentation, requires no small amount of moral courage ; and we 
are glad, therefore, that one who has despised these dangers 


‘from no spirit of social advancement or professional gain, 


should receive in England an intelligent support at the hands 
of divines and senators, which cannot fail to add a fresh 
incentive to his exertions, and to give hope of valuable and 
lasting results. 


MAZZINI'S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

[* a remarkable letter to the members of the C®:umenical 
Council which the old prophet of Italian unity and liberty 

has published in the new number of the Fortnightly Magazine, 
Signor Mazzini contrasts, not so much with the Roman Catholic 
dogma, as with the popular view of the Christian dogma, his own 
confession of religious faith, and, as we suppose, that of a certain 
number of disciples, —for he speaks in the name of others, ‘ few as 
yet, but earnestly believing.” ‘This exposition, though not with- 
out eloquence and containing a noble protest against the prevalent 
materialism as a certain poison for all manly political life anda 
final bar to human progress, is in many parts disappointingly 
vague and dimly outlined ; but it is possible, we think, to gather 
from it pretty distinctly what the main ground of Signor Mazzini’s 
quarrel with Christianity, as a religion for the present day, is. 
He tries to do it full justice as a single phase of the religion of 
humanity, or in his own phrase, “as a beacon kindled eighteen 
hundred years ago to illuminate our journey across a single epoch ;” 
but nothing can adequately express his indignation at the attempt 
of Roman Christianity to transform Jesus Christ, as he asserts, 
‘‘in despite of His sublimest presentiments, into an eternal and 
vulgar tyrant of souls.” Now, without touching any of Signor 
Mazzini’s special quarrels with the Roman Church, with which we 
have nothing to do, it may be really profitable to apprehend as 
clearly as we can the nature of his chief accusations against the 
faith in Christ as a modern religion, and of his proposed substitute. 
We have already intimated that the great Italian agitator 
looks at religion, we do not say by any means exclusively, 
but still mainly, as the spring of political virtue. He tells us 
emphatically that the faith in human “ progress” is the equiva- 
lent which history has provided us for the old faith in the person 
of a perfect Son of God, and the cardinal article of the religious 
creed of the future. ‘The word Progress,” he says, ‘* represents 
to us not a mere scientific or historic fact, limited, it may be, to 
one epoch, one fraction, or one series of the acts of humanity, 
having neither root in the past nor pledge of duration in the 
future. It represents a religious conception of life radically 
different from yours, a divine Law, a supreme formula of the 
eternal, omnipotent, creative force, universal as itself.” And the 
second distinctive word in his confession of faith, by which he 
seeks to discriminate it from the Christian creed, is the word 
“ Association.” ‘* Association,” he says, “ the sole method of 
progress is,—substituted for charity,—the religious word of the 
epoch.” Christianity ‘ was the religion of individual man. It 
did not, it could not, at its origin, contemplate collective 
humanity.” Ilere, then, are the two articles of Muazzini’s creed, by 
which chiefly he discriminates it from the Christian faith. He 
holds that God reveals His very essence in the gradual opening of 
wider and nobler destinies to the human race; that to believe in God 
means, for an open mind of to-day, as much believing steadfastly 
and from the heart in human Progress, as it meant for the Jew 
believing in the Providence which had directed Jewish history, or 
for the Christian believing in the Father of Christ. Again, he 
holds that God reveals His very essence in the law gradually be- 
coming clearer to modern nations, that individual progress is im- 
possible without collective progress, that ** you can ouly save your- 
self by saving others,” that “* God asks not,—what have you done 
for your soul? but,—what have you done for the brother souls I 
gave you?” And he holds Christianity vitally defective on both 
these heads. ‘The idea of infinite and incessant progress it had 
never grasped; it contemplated instead speedy spiritual escape 
from an earthly condition of things too bad for progress, into a 
celestial world where progress would neither be needful nor pos- 
sible. The idea of universal co-operation, of a collective life which 
could not be broken up into its elements without being lost alto- 
gether, was completely alien from it ; the Christian doctrine was, 





platforms and at meetings, in which solid action evaporates. 


Mazzini appears to think, save your own soul at all hazards, “ for 
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no man may deliver his brother, nor make agreement with God 
for him,” so that the trust in the heart of a nation, and still 
more in the inspirations of universal humanity, was impossible 
to the Christian as such. Note, too, that Mazzini not only 
elevates this law of progress, and of collective progress, into 
a most conspicuous and lofty place in his confession of 
faith, but, quite logically, in order to make more of them 
and especially in order to make more of them as primary expres- 
sions of the nature of God, he makes comparatively light of what 
Christian feeling has always laid enormous stress upon, the in- 
exhaustible spring of self-reproach which wilful sin opens in the 
soul, and the sense it produces of meviting the intolerable pain 
through which alone it can be washed away. Mazzini, on the 
contrary, if he admits the fact of ‘sin,’ as we suppose he does, 
for he insists on free-will, makes as light of it as possible. 
He galls the original disorder of nature which is the source of 
temptation,—what the theologians call ‘ original sin,’—by the 
very inadequate word ‘imperfection.’ Indeed, he goes so far in 
his fanatical belief in human Progress as a reflection of the very 
essence of God, that we understand him to deny the possibility 
that any man can go backwards, and die a lower moral creature 
than he was at birth. ‘‘ We believe,” he says, ‘in an indefinite 
series of re-incarnations of the soul, from life to life, from world 
to world, each of which represents an advance from the anterior ; and 
we reject the possibility of irrevocable perdition as a blasphemy 
against God, who cannot commit self-destruction in the person of 
the creature issued from Himself ; as a negation of the law prefixed 
to life, and as a violation of the idea of love which is identical with 
God. It may be that we shall re-traverse the stage over which 
we have already passed, if we have not deserved to ascend beyond 
it, /ut we cannot spiritually either retrogress or perish.” We need 
hardly remark that there is in this passage a great confusion of 
philosophies. If the argument that ‘God cannot commit self- 
destruction in the person of the creature issued from Himself ” has 
any force, it is pure pantheism, and denies the human free-will 
for which Mazziui so zealously battles. Indeed, the argument, if 
sound at all, is just as sound against a single sin as against the 
final suicide of the soul. If you may substitute God for His crea- 
tures in order to prove the impossibility of perdition, you may 
equally make the same substitution in order to prove the impos- 
sibility of a single act of falsehood or impurity. ‘‘ God cannot 
commit an insincerity or impurity in the person of the creatures 
issued from Himself,” is just as good and just as bad reasoning as 
that which proves, from the nature of God, that human free-will 
cannot abuse itself to the point of bringing about the final 
extinction of the soul. And the assertion that no man can 
ever ‘* retrogress,” i.e, become a lower and worse being, with 
fewer capabilities of good and more realities of evil, than he 
was on entering life, is an assertion so utterly improbable 
in relation to experience, and so utterly inconsistent with any 
theory of real free-will, that Mazzini can only have got at it 
deductively from his notion that human progress is a positive law 
deeply rooted in the very essence of God. One might have 
supposed that a creed which admits so much to human free will 
that that free will may stand still (morally) against God's will, 
where it ought to advance, would hardly have vetoed so arbitrarily 
the possibility of positive retrogression. ‘To our minds every real 
and therefore, of course, voluntary sin, is retrogression, retrogres- 
sion in the truest sense,—the lowering of the mind to a moral 
level below that at which it stood while the freedom to do right 
remained. 

Hut the truth is that Mazzini’s whole confession of faith is, to 
our minds, something of an afterthought drawn up to suit his 
political theory, which is imbedded deeper in his heart than his 
moral or religious theory. He asserts human free-will, for that is 
essential in order to present political despotism, and every kind of 
slavery, in its full natural blackness. ‘The strength of the claim 
for free political self-government can only be felt by those who 
admit in man a free moral self-government, and regard it 
as his highest prerogative. Again, he asserts,—to our minds 
greatly overstates,—the “divine law” of human progress as if 
it were a direct revelation of God, and, moreover, a direct 
revelation superseding all necessity for a human incarnation of 
the divine character,—but it is clear that his political hatred to 
conservative Governments is at the root of this article of his 
creed. ‘* We,” he says, ‘‘ who at the present day believe in the 
continuous revelation of God throughout the collective life of 
humanity, have no need of a sole immediate Revealer to teach us 
either to adore His power or to feel His love. ‘The divine incarna- 
tion of both these attributes is perennial in the great facts which 
bear witness to the collectivity of life; in the great intellects 
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sanctified by virtue who prophesy or interpret the universal life 

and in the grand aspirations of the individual conscience which 
foretell or accept truth.” ‘That is, infinite power and infinite 
love are perfectly expressed in the progress of collective humanity, 
and in the scattered individual minds of great men able to inter. 
pret its democratic law! Now, it seems to us that such a principle 
may be a very useful political maxim to turn against reactionary 
priests and kings,—amounting, as it does, simply to saying, “ Pro. 
vidence is always advancing, while you are for going back ;” but if 
presented as the true key of revelation, and the key of a revelation, 
moreover, which dispenses with the necessity for any individual 
expression of God’s character, it is hardly easy to understand that 
Mazzini can beserious. In what has our moral progress chiefly con- 
sisted, except in very faintly leavening the masses with the leayen 
of Christ’s character? If that be not a true type of the divine, if 
our revelation be independent of any individual Revealer, the very 
gradual and slow progress towards making mankind like Him 
can hardly be a revelation. Mazzini confesses that no individual 
has ever yet in 2,000 years attained to the love of Christ for man, 
—in other words, that not only ‘collective humanity,” but its 
highest modern specimens, are still infinitely below Christ in the 
highest of all human qualities. If, then, Christ himself be not the 
great Revealer, how is it conceivable that history, which has not 
yet brought the noblest specimens of collective humanity near to 
the level of Christ, can be a continuous revelation? Perhaps 
Mazzini would admit that, morally, history does not reveal God 
with half the fulness with which Christ reveals Him, but would 
point to intellectual progress, to scientific discovery, and the 
growth of the arts as the continuous revelation to which he 
alludes. Well, no doubtscience and literature and the arts are most 
powerful foes to political tyranny, and they may prove that God 
has decreed a steady advance in the amount of human liberty; 
but that means a steady advance in the liberty of collective 
humanity to do evil as well as liberty to do good, and does not in 
the least dispense with the necesssity of a direct revelation of 
what evil and good are,—in other words, of the inner secrets of the 
divine character. The freer men are, the worse as well as the 
better they may be. 

Mazzini’s confession of faith has disappointed us. Even on the 
points on which he criticizes Christianity as in his opinion neces- 
sarily imperfect, it seems to us that the Christian faith mounts 
far beyond his own. Admit that the first followers of Christ 
expected rather to escape from earth than to renovate it, to find a 
spiritual country in which all human interests and earthly ties 
would soon become obsolete :—yet it did renovate the earth ; it 
did renew family life ; it did refresh the sources of political life; 
it did transplant into the North of Europe the old passion of 
Jewish patriotism ; it did nourish the life of nations. And as to 
Mazzini’s doctrine that Christianity is a religion for individuals, 
and not a faith for ‘collective humanity,” nothing ever seemed 
to us more grotesque. What is St. Paul’s doctrine of ‘ the head 
and the members,” if not the strongest conceivable faith in 
organic union? What is Christ’s teaching as to the vine and the 
branches, if not a deliberate assertion of organic union? ‘ The 
light which lighteth every man who cometh into the world” is 
surely no light for individuals as individuals. ‘The Church gave 
a lesson of the ‘collectivity’ of human life,—to use Mazzini’s 
barbarous word,—such as not even Greece in its best day had 
ever given before; and we cannot but think that Mazzini’s reli- 
gious creed, noble as many of its articles are, is but a faint 
reflex in his moral and spiritual life of political maxims to whick 
he clings with an enthusiasm so passionate, that he seems to find 
them written with letters of fire on the heavens as the last and 
fullest revelation of God,—whereas they are but secondary infer- 
ences from a revelation far deeper in the heart. 








THE CONCEALMENT OF WEALTH. 

\ E are assured by three separate and, in their way, com- 

petent authorities, that diamonds have of late shown a 
tendency to rise in value, have indeed risen within the last six or 
eight months from 7 to 8 per cent. ‘The fact is remarkable, 
as diamonds, owing to the cosmopolitan character of the demand 
for them, are comparatively independent of the caprices of fashion, 
and have had for years almost as fixed a value as gold or silver. 
Their price has increased indeed, but not in sudden rushes. News- 
paper readers are sometimes startled or amused by narratives of 
new discoveries of diamond mines in Australia, or the Cape, or 
Lower California ; [why does not somebody spend a thousand or 
two in a geological investigation of Golconda, a district never 








scientifically searched ?] or by stories of some chemist who has 
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cade diamonds, and will speedily flood the market; but dealers, 
we suspect, are very little affected by such rumours. Diamonds 
are pretty things, let philosophers say what they will, eternal 
dewdrops being necessarily as pretty as dewdrops which last a 
minute; but the desire for them is no more a taste—as the desire 
for china, for example, is—than the desire for gold, and fluctuates 
just as little. They excite at once the passion for value and the 
Jove of rarity. ‘The trade, though apt, like the trade in bullion, 
to concentrate itself in few hands, is a large one ; and the supply, 
we expect, without exactly knowing, begins to fail to keep pace 
with the demand. Diamonds do not wear out, but every year 
more and more people want them. If that is the case, if demand 
and supply have just become unequal, the price may continue to 
advance, and within a very few years reach a figure which may 
make the little jewels rank among the best of interest-bearing 
investments. Such an occurrence seems odd to men who cannot 
perceive the charm of precious stones; but it is not more odd 
than the duration of the taste for this particular stone, which has 
outlasted not only fashions but civilizations, and shows no sign of 
diminution, or than the undoubted and extraordinary rise in the 
price of all articles of useless or artistic luxury. Pictures, gems, 
china, bronzes, ric « brac of every sort, rare shawls, rare engrav- 
ings, aud even rare fruits, flowers, and dogs, are as steadily tend- 
ing upwards in value as if their price depended on a want, and 
not acaprice. Itis the most curious illustration of the unchange- 
ableness of the changeable, of the law which governs even 
caprices, that we are acquainted with, and tends to indicate that 
the desire for the rare—which we all notice and smile at in 
bibliopoles, antiquarians, entomologists, and every variety of the 
genus collector,—is not an exceptional eccentricity, but a per- 
manent attribute of the human mind, though only noticed in 
those who have wealth to indulge it in some unusual or splendid 
form. It is like the desire of accumulation, one of the passions, 
and not one of the mere tastes of men, and may be relied on in 
business aliost as certainly as self-interest, vanity, or ambition. 

It is probable, we say, that the demand for a rare article of 
luxury, which is desired throughout the world, which is im- 
perishable, and which alone among such articles can be instantly 
and certainly turned into cash, has at last exceeded the supply, 
just as the demand for gold to use up in art-work had, before 
the discovery of California, begun to exceed the supply ; 
and if so, prices will rise rapidly; but it is also just 
possible that the demand is increased by another cause. It 
has been supposed for some years that the practice of hoarding, 
once so universal, is gradually dying out under the influence of 
education and the desire for interest, and the belief is in part 
well founded. ‘The French peasant, for example, puts his savings 
into Rentes, and, defiant of economics, quotes their cheapness as 
proof of the kindliness of the Empire ; the Italian invests all he 
can spare in some new business, or another vineyard; and the 
German never wearies of American Bonds. ‘There is a good deal 
of hoarding still in out-of-the-way places; but it will probably 
yield to the growing desire for money, and the growing insecurity 
of portable property from theft. ‘The number of districts in 
Europe where men can sleep with open doors grows few, and that 
of the * unsophisticated,” to whom a buried hoard is no tempta- 
tion, fewer still ; while the recent series of swindles at Naples, if it 
shows the credulity of the poor, shows also the awakening of the 
taste for speculation. ‘The hoards of the whole city were pro- 
duced because a knot of speculators offered 5 per cent. a month, 
and paid interest with new deposits. But we are by no means 
certain that the temptation to secrete wealth is dying out among 
the rich as the temptation to hoard dies out among the poor. On 
the contrary, we suspect that it increases, and will in time become 
rather a marked feature in modern society. Modern fiscal legis- 
lation tends very much to generate such an impulse. Except in 
France, direct taxation begins to press so heavily, that the rich are 
almost as much tempted to make their wealth movable as the Jews 
were in the Middle Ages. In Italy, for example, a rich man who 
desires a large available income,—and under a democratic régime 
income tends to be more valued than real property,—finds land the 
most burdensome because the most visible of investments. In- 
come from land is paying 25 per cent. to the State,—a five shil- 
ling income-tax. ‘The Funds pay less, diamonds pay nothing, and 
rise in value sufliciently to yield interest, while foreign invest- 
ments are exempted from the tax-gatherer’s shears. A man 
with £1,000 a year from land, who sold it, bought American 
Consols, and lived quietly, would probably save £200 a year from 
this source alone. The desire to avoid trouble tends, in every 
country where visible property does not yield political power 


social change. This has not risen perhaps to any very great 
height, except in Spain, but it might rise as high as it is there, 
where the rich are constantly investing their wealth in forms 
beyond the reach of the populace,—in securities which they can 
carry about, or even couceal entirely. It is, of course, very difli- 
cult to appear poor when you are rich without surrendering at 
the same time most of the advantages of wealth; but it is pos- 
sible, if you know the world at all, to do so in a very great 
degree. A Spanish noble, for example, with a quarter of a 
million and some trace of cosmopolitan education, need never 
leave ten thousand pounds within reach of the Government or the 
mob, or limit his choice of residence to his own country. He has 
only to buy American, Indian, English, or any other securities, 
deposit them with any bank like the London and Westminster, 
draw the income regularly, and be out of the reach of any move- 
ment at home. ‘The mob may kill him, but cannot impoverish him, 
cannot stop his living in wealthy luxury anywhere he likes. His 
trouble and loss in transporting himself to a place of safety are 
reduced toa railway journey of afew hours and a letter to his 
banker. When the nobles of France fled, as the nobles of Spain 
are flying now and for the same reason, an exaggerated fear of a 
proletariat which has nothing, the Convention reduced them to 
beggary, as in certain extreme cases Spain may yet reduce her 
absentee proprietors. Nicholas of Russia controlled his nobles 
abroad by his well understood determination to confiscate their 
property if they disobeyed, but a Frenchman or Russian of to-day 
is almost independent of such threats. You cannot get at foreign 
bonds lodged in a different country, and yielding interest as 
readily at Como as at St. Petersburg. If the bonds are 
book debts, like English and Indian Consols, they are absolutely 
beyond seizure, robbery, fire, or loss, as safe as if the owner could 
create his income by volition. ‘The Belgian Liberals say that their 
priesthood have availed themselves of this form of international 
intercourse to place their wealth beyond the grasp of Parliament ; 
and it is certain that this is the mode in which the Royal Families, 
who are growing very wealthy, place themselves beyond the reach 
of revolution. ‘The contrivance by which the ex-King George of 
Hanover placed his fortune out of reach has been matter of debate 
in the Prussian Parliament, and even of diplomatic despatches. 
Any tendency to conceal wealth in this way, from fear of revolu- 
tion, or of robbery, or of opinion, or of confinement to one place, 
will, of course, tend to increase the value of the only article which 
combines extreme value, exchangeability, and smallness. A million 
of frances can be carried about in diamonds as easily as in notes, 
with just as little risk of robbery, and just as great a certainty of 
exchange into solid cash. Wise men would prefer Rentes or Con- 
sols, but there are people who prefer to see their wealth, and are 
not easy when it is parted from them, numerous enough to make 
this form of hoarding distinctly perceptible in the market. ills of 
exchange or notes cannot be worn for years so as always to be 
ready for flight, but diamonds do not suffer by abrasion, or damp, 
or time. 
THE DERBY. 
fFMIE usual combination of an important horse-race and a 
gigantic and disorderly fair was duly held on Epsom Downs 
on Wednesday last. ‘The former element in the dual event was 
marked by a striking exemplification of ‘Turf vicissitudes, and the 
utter vanity of racing forecasts, however plausibly sustained by 
elaborate calculations as to previous performances, weights, 
distances, and other turf technicalities. ‘The latter was chiefly 
characterized by a resemblance, greater even than usual, to the 
legendary orgies of Greenwich or Fairlop Fairs. ‘The day was 
gloomy, chilly, windy, threatening, and generally unpleasant; 
the dull Jeaden hue of the sky causing the scene to be 
deficient in all those bizarre contrasts in colouring which form so 
characteristic an attribute of asunshiny Derby Day ; while a couple 
of showers furnished the exact amount of water requisite to 
convert the layer of dust acquired by road or rail into a gritty, 
clothes-ruining, all-penetrating mud. In fact, to sum up, the 
Derby, as a Derby, all component elements included, was a 
failure. ‘There is not a doubt about it. For the first time in 
our recollection, men who had no pecuniary rearon for dis- 
satisfaction were freely heard to declare the whole thing a 
nuisance, and even what in these days is worse than a nuisance, a 
bore. Men whom one encountered on the course were full of 
stories intended to account for their presence, couched in a weakly 
apologetic strain which indicated an uncomfortable suspicion that 
they were, after all, fools for their pains in coming,—a great 
contrast to the days when the universal expression on the faces of 
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nized while in the performance of a creditable action. ‘To-day, 
the long-despised ‘*man who didn’t go,” if not actually master 
of the situation, can at least speak with his enemies, either in 
Pall Mall or the City, without being ashamed. In fact, very few 
people were there. Whatever maybe said to the contrary, the 
truth is that the attendance was, as nearly as one could estimate, 
barely three-fourths of the average of the last ten Derbies. ‘There 
was a falling-off in the number of those who went down by every 
route,—most marked, perhaps, in the trains from London Bridge to 
the Downs. At about one o'clock, just when in other days 
City men who had done a high-pressure half-day’s business used 
to rush down, the aspect of the station was simply melancholy— 
long rows of empty carriages waiting for passengers, and groups 
of railway officials sorrowing because they were not. People took 
tickets as quietly as if for the Limited Mail, lounged drearily on 
to the platform, and daintily picked out first-class carriages, in- 
stead of being thankful for a chance of getting to the Derby at 
all in return for their eight shillings. It was difficult to believe 
that it could be the Derby Day. 

In view of the general admission that not only was the Derby 
of 1870 a failure, but that it is more than probable that the palmy 
days of the Derby are over for ever, it was amusing to notice the 
bewilderment of the daily papers on the following day. ‘The Times, 
with admirable presence of mind, accepted the situation at once, 
and wondered how decent people with homes and families, people 
who read the Times, could think of going to such a wretched 
place, undergoing every kind of annoyance and discomfort simply 
in order to make themselves ridiculous. The Telegraph was elo- 
quent on the grandeur of the occasion, the vastness of the crowds, 
the immensity of the area throughout which the all-absorbing 
interest in the Derby was felt, and its beneficial influences on 
the souls, brains, and bodies of mankind; but the reader searched 
in vain even in its descriptive columns for any justification for its 
enthusiasm. Other papers printed as usual their leisurely-prepared 
descriptions of what they thought the ‘‘scene” would have been like, 
but was not. But though most of the writers failed to realize to 
the full the extent of the fiasco, there was generally something in 
the pictures written after the race that scarcely tallied with the 
hackneyed phrases about the glories of the road, its fun and 
joviality, the countless thousands swarming on the course, the 
inglishman’s love for manly sports, and such like. ‘The Standard, 
on the other hand, blurts out what we believe to be the simple 
truth, and declares that at last the Epsom bubble has burst, and 
that the Derby, as a so-called popular festival, has for years been 
only bolstered up by the Press. It will probably continue for 
years to be a great three-year-old race, an annual gipsy ren- 
dezvyous, a profitable exhibition for giants and monstrosities, a 
gathering of betting vultures over the carcases of innocent 
countrymen and silly youths, and a gigantic file champctre for 
the criminal classes: But its absurd pretensions to the position 
of “a national holiday” are at last, we fancy, effectively dis- 
posed of. ‘The Derby, though still the most important of English 
races, is but one of many great races, and even people who 
really know and care about good racing are beginning to 
discover that an excessively disagreeable journey and a coarse 
and tasteless carnival are far from advantageous accessories 
to the enjoyment of their favourite spectacles. As for the 
majority of decent people who have hitherto gone down year 
after year, merely with the vague idea that they were going 
to enjoy themselves, and returned with an uncomfortable suspi- 
cion that they had not, until next day, when they read the paper, 
which convinced them that they had, they are at length opening 
their eyes to the delusion. If they want to see a race, Ascot pre- 
sents an infinitely greater attraction in the way of scenery, com- 
pany, and comfort of access; and one can now-a-days run over to 
Chantilly or Longchamps at little greater expense than is incurred 
in going to Epsom by road, see a good race in luxurious comfort, 
and enjoy a genuine holiday and change of scene. If they only 


Putting aside the striking manifestations of decay, there really 
is little else to chronicle with regard to the Derby of 1870, The 
race was a so-called surprise, it is true; but people who belieye 
that because a particular horse has beaten certain competitors 
once or twice he is certain to beat them always are easily surprised, 
The betting was 9 to 4on Macgregor, belonging to Mr. Merry, and 
Lord Falmouth’s Kingeraft, starting at 15 to 1, won with ridiculous 
ease, while the pace was slow, and the favourite was actually beaten 
by a tenth-rate outsider. The Ring does not win much money, but 
was spared a crushing blow by the defeat of Macgregor. People 
who backed Macgregor are unreasonable, and growl at once at the 
prophets for misleading them, at themselves for believing the 
prophets, and at Mr. Merry for changing his jockey at the last 
moment. ‘There is not much else to say about the race, except 
that the start was delayed by an incident comic to the outside world, 
butagonizing to plungers. An East-End tradesman, so the story runs, 
seeking to combine the enjoyment of sport with the gratification of 
an East-End sense of humour, bet that he would name the first 
and last horses, and to secure at all events the last, started a horse 
valled Cockney Boy. After refusing emphatically to stand still, 
this animal attempted unsuccessfully to fly, and then demonstrated 
his inability to run by tumbling down, only redeeming himself 
from the charge of being an absolute cheval fiincant by knocking 
down an inoffensive bystander. A joke is a joke, but when one 
considers the effect of the fret and excitement caused by a false 
start upon the nervous temperament of thoroughbred horses, it is 
hardly tolerable that such proceedings as those of Cockney Boy 
and his owner should be permitted. 

Nor were there any very marked features in the general scene 
on the course or on the road returning, excepting those naturally 
attributable to the diminished numbers and the general sense of 
failure felt by all concerned in the affair. Even people who went 
with the simplest of all objects—that of makiag part of a crowd 
—were comparatively disappointed, and looked dull in conse- 
quence. ‘There certainly were not only fewer really good drags, 
but a decided deterioration in the character of the occupants of 
those there were. Something between shop-boys of indifferent 
bringing-up and Christ Church undergraduates would correspond 
in great measure to the type of human being who occupied a 
large proportion of the vehicles drawn up by the chains. As for 
the general features of a Derby, no one who has not seen one can 
realize them from description,—not even from the best ever 
written,—that in Mr. Sala’s **Seven Sons of Mammon.” In 
many respects the Derby of Wednesday last still resembled 
other Derbies, but, for all that, the glory, such as it was, has 
departed, no one who was present can doubt. 


LETTERS TO THE 
+ 
LAYMEN IN ‘THE CHURCIL 


{To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


EDITOL. 


Sii,— Can youspare me space to ask whether the distinction, which 
[ see is frequently drawn between the conditions of lay and clerical 
membership of the Mstablished Church, is as sound morally as it is 
legally? Is it well that a man should belong to a chureh as a 
simple layman, when the conditions which she lays down for the 
discharge of her most sacred functions are such that he could not, 
without the sacrifice of profound convictions, preach the Gospel, 
or otherwise minister within her pale? Surely the mind and spirit 
of a Church reveal themselves most clearly in the ideas and regu- 
lations which concern her ministry ; and if it be in connection 
with these that the chief difficulties present themselves to liberal 
and conscientious minds, Liberal Churchmen might, I think, re- 
cognize more candidly than many of them do how insuperable are 
the difliculties which they leave in our way. Is it an attraction 
which you present to us, a Church which we may enter as laymen 
to agitate for its reformation, but whose ministry would be as 





want a day’s outing, with a slight dash of excitement or novelty, 
there are the boat-race, the Brighton and Wimbledon reviews, 
firework nights at the Crystal Palace, and a score of other facili- 
ties for mixing in a crowd, and seeing or hearing something | 
that “everybody” is supposed to see or hear. It is all | 
very well to study the phenomena of the hill at Epsom 
once, but there is many a country fair yet left at which people 
who really enjoy gazing on giantesses, shooting for nuts and | 
oranges, and seeing other people have their fortunes told by real | 
gipsies, can be fully gratified, while as much bad Janguage can be 
heard any day in Whitechapel or the New Cut. False noses and | 
dolls can be worn at Hatpton as well as Epsom, and even at the 

boat-race ; few of the Derby amusements are now specialties. 





effectually barred against us as the Orders of Rome? Surely there 


is ‘¢a house divided against itself” here. 

Few, I think, read with keener pleasure than I do Mr. Arnold’s 
writings ; and for many things in St. Paul and Protestantism ” 
I am very deeply thankful to him. But when he takes us to task 
as inexcusable in breaking with ‘*the Church,” one is tempted to 
exclaim with some impatience—provoked probably by the supreme 
serenity with which he judges us—‘ What Church?’ I cannot 
understand how he or any open-minded Churchman can refuse to 
recognize that the reasons which compel our dissent differ quanti- 
tatively only from those which of old compelled that dissent from 
Rome which gives him a Church to write about at all. 1 gladly 
realize how great the difference is in point of degree, though a 
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vigorous party in the Church is doing its best to diminish it; but! nothing, nor set down aught in exaggeration, but that he has 


the essence in both cases is the same,—the right which we too stand 

upon to try the Churches, and to regulate our spiritual order by 

the teaching of the Spirit and the Word of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Batpwin Brown. 


[A “simple layman,” in choosing what Church he shall belong 
to, seems to us to have only a choice of difliculties. Would Mr. 
Baldwin Brown have laymeneschew all combination, and be each his 
own Church? If not, we do not see how the Church of England 
presents greater difficulties by its conditions of subscription for the 
clergy, than the Nonconformist Churches presezt by their peculiar 
organizations.—Ep. Speetator.] 


THE UNIVERSITY TESTS’ BILL. 

(To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sir,—Mr. Bonney, in his very clear and instructive narrative of 
the circumstance connected with the Cambridge petition on the 
University Tests’ Bill, has refrained from calling attention to the 
very limited scope of the petition itself, which stands in most 
marked contrast to all previous petitions on the same subject. It 
sets forth ‘that the Bill, while renewing divers restrictions, tests, 
and disabilities, fails to provide proper aud adequate securities for 
the maintenance of religious instruction, worship, and discipline,” 
and concludes by praying ‘‘ that the said Bill in its present form 
may not pass into a law.” 

No objection is urged to the principle of the Bill, no petition 
presented that a Bill, similar in all its main features, may not pass, 

It is to be regretted that the promoters of the petition did not 
avail themselves of the opportunity, which a discussion in the 
schools would have given, of explaining the reasons of this remark- 
able change of tone. 

As, notwithstanding this, the proceedings of the ‘* Flower-show 
day ” are not unlikely to be represented as a petition against the 
Bill, I wish to point out how the case really stands.—I am, Sir, 
&e., N. M. Ferrers. 





“GINXN’S BABY, 

[To THE Epiror OF THE * SpecTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your kindly notice of my little book on Saturday last 
you did me an unintentional though an almost deserved injustice. 
Will you allow me to relieve myself from it without dofling my 
incognito? Youhave read a passage on ‘the Timbuctoo question” 
as an expression of that extreme and ignoble Radicalism which 
would subordinate the honour of the nation to its wealth. Per- 
haps my incautious anger has left the passage open to that inter- 
pretation, but 1 wish to disclaim it. 1 revolt from that doctrine 
as much as you, and if you knew my name you would perhaps 
recognize one who has publicly and practically striven to refute it. 
My mind when I wrote the passage referred to was indignantly 
alert to the contrast between the fury, vigour, and sacrifice so 
quick for such an enterprise as that, and the mournfal debility of 
zeal in the redress of our own home sorrows. I may be ‘‘ sometimes 
unjust,” Gods knows I wish I were all untrue. Besides, you will 
allow me to think, as I do, that a little politic management and 
expenditure might have rescued the Abyssinian captives without 
an expedition costing £10,000,000. Otherwise, I agree with you 
that a people unchary of its honour at any sacrifice is fit only to 

be enslaved by some nobler race.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Tun Auruor or *Grxx’s Baby.” 


BOOKS. 
a oe —_ 
MOUNTAINEERING WITHOUT GUIDES.* 
Mr. GirpLesrone has long been known, by name at least, to 
that section of the community which takes an interest in things 
Alpine, as the man who has most steadily and systematically 
devoted himself to climbing without guides ; and those who know 
anything of him personally know also that few men are better 
qualified physically, and in some respects mentally also, for 
success in this attempt. Ile tells his story in a plainand straight- 
forward manner, so plain indeed that its interest lies in the evidence 
it furnishes to support his main proposition, that mountaineering 
without guides is both feasible and desirable, rather than in any 
charms of style. 
truth,—not merely that he is conscientiously careful to extenuate 





* The High Alps without Guides: being a Narrative of Adventures in Switzerland, 
together with Chapters on the Practicability of such Mode of Mountaineering, and Sug- 
gestions for its Accomplishment. By the Rev. A. G. Girdlestone, M.A. (London: 
Longmans. 1870.) 


| sueceeded better than most writers of Alpine narrative in con- 
veying accurate impressions of the nature and difficulty of the 
obstacles he encountered. ‘The present writer happens to have 
himself made about half the expeditions of which Mr. Girdlestone 
speaks, including all the more difficult of them, though of course 
not always under similar conditions of weather and season, and 
| has, therefore, good ground for affirming that Mr. Girdlestone’s 
account may emphatically be trusted. We have no intention, 
however, of criticizing his narrative from the literary point of 
view ; we prefer to limit ourselves to the consideration of Mr. 
Girdlestone’s thesis, to which the record of his adventures is 
entirely subsidiary. 

The people who write leaders in the daily papers when an 
Alpine accident occurs seem to regard a guide as a sort of fetish, 
a mysterious being of perfect skill and strength who cannot go 
wroug; they assume in their ignorance that every guide has 
accurate local knowledge of every peak and pass to which he may 
be called on to lead the way, and that without such knowledge, 
which an amateur obviously cannot possess, successful moun- 
taineering is impossible. Such a view is too absurd to need notice, 
but for the needless pain and terror which these people cause to the 
home friends of mountaineers, who cannot believe thata tone of such 
confident dictation conceals total ignorance of the subject. ‘The 
really formidable opponents of the practice of climbing without 
guides are experts in Alpine craft; and it is a bold undertaking 
to defy the almost unanimous opinion, at any rate the general 
habit, of the mep who have in fact created mountaineering as a 
pursuit. A little deduction ought perhaps to be made in esti- 
mating the value of their testimony. From long acquaintance 
with the Alpine world, they are able to command the services of 
the first-rate guides; and seeing the immeasurable distance in 
point of skill between themselves and such men as Christian 
Almer, and also the superiority over themselves of the inferior men 
in respect of bodily powers, such as capacity for step-cutting and 
climbing smooth and difficult rocks, they assume that these latter 
would be equally their superiors in the mental gifts required for 
finding the way. Moreover, when one is accustomed to a leader 
who may be relied on implicitly, and therefore to freedom from 
responsibility for anything more than one’s own footing and other 
personal duties, one is rather apt to plod on without thinking 
much of the route, and so to form no habits of perpetual observa- 
tion, such as are necessary for performing the functions of a 
leader. But after making all allowances for habit, and for un- 
willingness to undertake labour and responsibility unnecessarily, 
we must admit that the weight of authority is heavily against 
climbing without guides. Jerito in arte sud credendum est ; and 
the amateur who desires to be his own guide ought to be very 
certain what he is about. 

Mr. Girdlestone’s pleas for mountaineering without guides are 
in effect three,—that the practice saves much expense, that it gives 
far greater pleasure than following guides, and that it docs a man 
good every way, by training his strength and skill and self- 
reliance. Nor can any one deny the validity of these pleas. The 
first and third are self-evident, and if the second is not universally 
true, it ought to be. After making all allowance for the critical 
pleasure of watching the work of first-rate guides, and for the 
lazy pleasure of being waited on and saved toil and trouble, we 
must attach preponderating weight to the pleasure of doing 
one’s own work and conquering difficulties for oneself. But 
Mr. Girdlestone’s antagonists will say :—‘*We admit all these 
pleas; it is cheaper and more agreeable to dispense with guides, 
but it is not safe; the risk of mountaineering without them 
is so great as to outweigh all the advantages.” It is on this 
reply that issue must be joined, and the battle fought out, not 
merely as between Mr. Girdlestone and his immediate critics, but 
on the general principles, which are applicable whether a given 
individual obeys them or not. We are inclined to think that if 
the controversy must turn on Mr. Girdlestone’s experience only, 
if the hardships and the risks which he describes himself and his 
companions to have undergone were inseparable from mountaincer- 
ing without guides, the verdict should be against him. Ie seems to 
us to have been unfortunate in his experience of guides, which has 
not only given him an unduly low estimate of their class, but also 
has caused him the far more serious misfortune of never having 
learned the art of climbing in a good school. ‘To educate oneself 





But his language bears upon it the stamp of | 


in anything is highly creditable, and infinitely better than not to 
be educated at all; but we believe that Mr. Girdlestone would 
have been more prudent, as well as more skilful, had he begun by 
watching how first-rate guides do their work. It is probably no 





fault of Mr. Girdlestone’s that he has had to teach himself moun- 
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taineering, and the fact that he has apparently done sois in itself an 
argument in favour of his view ; butit is only experts who can appre- 
ciate this, while the majority of those who read his book will deem the 
difliculties he encountered (to a large extent as, we believe, through 
wantof a thorough grounding in his art), inseparable from all climb- 
ing without guides, and too serious to be faced. Mr. Girdlestone’s 
occasional rashnesses on the mountains may, perhaps, be attributed 
in general to the same cause, though nothing can excuse or account 
for such an act of madness as crossing alone the vast snow-fields 
of the Col du Tour. But the point on which he systematically 
violates what we must regard as a fundamental rule of all Alpine 
expeditions without guides is his choice of companions. ‘Three or 
four competent amateurs may do a great deal; but when Mr. 
Girdlestone takes total novices under his own sole guidance, he 
risks their lives and his own in a manner really unjustifiable. 
Still, it does not follow that because he has done various things 
which the judgment of all mountaineers would condemn as rash, 
therefore he has never done anything rationally or successfully. 
Ilis practice has not always conformed to his theory; or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that experience has taught him 
to moderate his views. At any rate, the theory he enunciates is 
sound enough, so far as it goes. ‘* By exercising due caution, by 
gradual progression in the difficulty of expeditions attempted, 
by always overcoming with guides greater obstacles than 
are combated alone, and thus gradually learning, much may 
be done without guides.” But on the prior question, how 
to learn, Mr. Girdlestone says nothing, probably because 
he learned himself in a haphazard sort of way. It is as if he were 
to begin teaching a language by setting before his pupil elaborate 
rules of syntax, instead of the nouns and verbs. The first rudi- 
ments of Alpine craft, the learning to take care of oneself without 
any assistance, and the acquisition of habits of perpetual readiness 
for any contingency, and observation of everything around, are 
perhaps too obvious to need stating. But how is a man to bridge 
the gap between efficiency as a traveller following guides, and 
competence to lead for himself? ‘The first step is to make a point 
of always speculating beforehand on the route to be taken, and 
observing why one’s ideas turn out to be wrong. ‘The next is to 
go with guides where they have never been before, and not merely 
to watch them finding their way, but to discuss it with them. 
The educated man’s superior knowledge of maps, &c., will always 
make him useful; and here, as everywhere, the better article is the 
cheaper in the long run,—more may be learned in one season from a 
really first-rate guide than from iuferior men in six. Similarly, the 
right preparation for the bodily labour implied in mountaineering 
without guides is to make some expeditions with a very small 
proportion of guides, which, again, ought not to be done without 
one good one. ‘The present writer's first experience in this 
direction was to cross a great pass with Christian Almer 
and two men in their first Alpine season, and to take his share 
of the leading; but it was his twentieth expedition at least in the 
High Alps. Again, it is almost necessary that amateurs making 
their early ventures without guides should know one another's 
climbing powers already, and that none of them should be incom- 
petent to take thorough care of themselves. It is comparatively 
vasy, With all the advantages of education, to learn the path- 
finding part of the business ; it is harder for most men to acquire 
the manual strength and ski!l requisite for work like prolonged 
step-cutting ; it is most diflicult of all to acquire the instinctive 
readiness to give help, and the power of doing so when one’s own 
footing or balance is precarious, which characterize an efficient 
guide. But given that men will have the perseverance to learn 
thoroughly, and the prudence not to presume too fast on having 
learned a little, Alpine climbing without guides is both possible | 
and delightful, and involves no more danger than going with the 
majority of them. No amateur can expect to rival the leaders | 
of the profession in any respect, or even the worse men in bodily 
powers. No amateur has any right to attempt the Matterhorn or | 
the Weisshorn, Mont Blane from Courmayeur, or the Jungfrau 
from the Bernese side. But if they are satisfied with smaller game, 
we believe they may succeed to their hearts’ content; and asa 
last piece of advice, we recommend them, if they study Mr. Girdle- 
stone's book, to abide by his theory, and be very shy of imitating 
his practice too closely. 


THE WOMAN WHO DARED.* | 
Ir is not for its literary merits that we select the Woman who 
Dared for review. Literary merits of a certain kind it has. ‘This, 


* The Woman who Dared. By Epes Sargent. Boston, United States: Roberts, 
Brothers. 


1870, | 








| reverently puts by.” 
ness thankfully to accept after this encounter the offer of a gentle- 





for instance, is not a bad description of a woman, heartless but 
possessed of the quick and cultivated intelligence which is able to 
simulate feeling, — 
“The simple incarnation of a mind 

Possessed of all the secrets of the heart, 

And quick to substitute a counterfeit 

For the heart’s genuine coin, and make it pass,” 
And there are throughout the book, not common, indeed, but yet 
not very unfrequent, flashes of thought and happy touches of 
description ; and, more abundant than either, a rhetoric not with. 
out power. ‘The form, however, is so intolerably bad that it js 
diflicult to appreciate any merit there may be. 
metre, the metre being the dreariest, most unmusical blank-yerge 
that it is possible to conceive. We give a specimen:— 


It is a romance in 


“Tis said the woman always is to blame 

If a man ventures to commit himself 

In a proposal unexceptionable. 

The rule has its exceptions ; for I gave 

No word, no inkling of encouragement 

To Captain Dudley ; yet I had an offer 

From Captain Dudley,—young and elegant, 

Though of a stock somewhat attenuate.” 
And we might find even worse than these. Can it be imagined 
that any human being should find pleasure in reading prose cut 
up in this fashion into lengths, with the accents put with more or 
less regularity on alternate syllables? owever, the book is 
interesting as an outcry from those ‘‘insurrectionary women” who 
are bent on upsetting the social order. The reader will see its 
meaning as we proceed. 

The earlier part of the tale reminds us of the plot of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s No Vame. One Percival, a wealthy young citizen of 
New York, marries, not without meeting with warnings which he 
neglects, a worthless girl. She deceives him, and he detects her 
guilt; but she turns the tables on him, herself sues for a separa- 
tion, and by dint of false evidence carries the day. The Court 
decrees her separation (the author calls it ‘* divorce,” which would 
have implied, if the law of New York is not more rigid than ours, 
freedom for both) and alimony ; Percival is left fettered by this 
decision. He visits Europe, and after much love-making, which may 
be passed over, binds himself by ‘‘ a simple rite, if such it could be 
called,” to one Mary Merivale, declining the offer of a friend, who 
says :— 

* On my return I'll go to Albany, 
Where war’s financial sinews, as you know, 
Are those of legislation equally.” 
(One of the pleasing and candid testimonies to the high character 
of their institutions which one hears from Americans.) Such is 
the story which the couple tell to Linda, their sole surviving child. 
It is scarcely finished when news arrives that the wealthy friend, 
who had been concerned in the love affairs mentioned before, had 
bequeathed to Percival a million dollars. ‘Then, in rapid succes- 
sion, comes a railway accident, by which Linda loses both father 
and mother, and, being of course really illegitimate, is left with 
nothing in the world except a few trinkets of her mother’s. We 
are permitted, however, to hope that she will be able to take 
good care of herself; for she (being sixteen years of age, it must 
be remembered) awakes from a prolonged swoon to talk to a 
kinsman of her mother’s, a Roman Catholic, who had asked her 
whether her parents had died in the * faith of Christ ” in this 
surprising fashion :— 
* All that I mean is, that they held the faith 
Which was the faith of Christ, as manifest 
In His own words, unwrenched by others’ word ; 
So to no sect did they attach themselves, 
sut from all sects drew all the truth they could 
In charity, believing that when Christ 
Said of tue poor in heart, * They shall see God,’ 
He meant it; spoke no tragment of a truth ; 
Deferred no saying qualifying that ; 
Set no word-trap for unsuspecting souls ;” 
andsoon. And she does take care of herself, setting up as an 
artist, carning her livelihood, and even shooting a couple of 
ruflians, who were rude to her and her little companion, with her 
mother’s revolver, which she afterwards, as we read, ‘‘ wipes and 
She has, however, enough of woman’s weak- 


man’s carriage to take her home. ‘This gentleman, Charles Lothian 
by name, she afterwards meets at the sea-side, and we begin to 
see how she earned her title as ‘‘ the woman who dared.” ‘The 
pair improve the acquaintance, walk and talk together, till one day 
“* Tho discourse slid off to woman's rights, 

For Lothian held a newspaper which told 

Of some convention, the report of which 

Might raise a smile. One of the lady speakers, 
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— . 
It seems, would give her sex the privilege 
Of taking the initiative in wooing, 
If so disposed ! 
‘Indeed, why not?’ cried Linda.” 
And so she argues the question. Why should women, with so 
much at stake, play the dissembler? Girls are accused of seeking 
for husbands ; let them seek them openly. As it is, the bold and 
intriguing carry off the prizes which ought to go to the true and 
modest. Could they choose as freely as men there would be fewer 
sordid unions. Genuine love in the man would not be extinguished 
because it found itself anticipated by the avowal of the woman. 
Charles is not at all convinced, and a timely interruption puts an 
end to the discussion. ‘The next day the friends part, Linda vexed 
that Charles had not asked for her address,—an inconsistent regret, 
seeing that she was acquainted with his. We are next shown the 
young lady’s diary, in which she returns to her thesis. Shall she 
Leave it to chance, and take no active step 
Myself to seek what I so hope to find ? 
Accepting it as Heaven's fixed ordinance 
That man should change his single lot at will, 
But woman be the sport of circumstance, 
A purposeless and passive accident, 
Inert as oysters waiting for a tide, 
But not, like oysters, sure of what they wait for?” 
Woman’s strength, she thinks, is not in passivity, but in ‘‘ develop- 
ing, in virtuous ways, all that is best for her.” If a man’s dignity 
is offended by her wooing, let him go :— 
“The dignity 
That modest truth can shock is far too frail 
And sensitive to mate with mine, 
Whose earnestness might crush the feeble hand 
Linked in its own.” 
Finally, she concludes, “ I'll run my risk.” Charles keeps a school, 
she finds, ‘* one for young ladies only,” a remarkable employment 
for a young man of five-and-twenty, but, we must suppose, usual 
in America. ‘Thither she goes and dares :— 
“T’m here to offer you my hand; the heart 
That should go with it has preceded it, 
And dwells with you, so you can claim your own, 
Or gently bid it go, to trouble you 
Never again. If ‘tis unwomanly 
This to ayow, then I'm unlike my sex, 
Not false to my own nature; Ah! not falso. 
I must be true or die: I cannot play 
A masker’s part.” 
Charles shows that he would be most happy if he could, but there 
are obstacles ; these, as Linda finds out from his father, being a 
debt which he had taken upon himself to save the honour of his 
family. Linda becomes possessed of a fortune, supplies him by a 
stratagem which his father manages with a sum that puts him out 
of debt and leaves him a competence. On the strength of this 
he proposes, and they are happily married, without any more 
demand for ‘‘ daring” on the young lady’s part. 

The story does not, it is evident, put the theory which it is 
intended to advance to a real test. Linda proposes to Charles 
because she is well off, it being carefully explained how she has 
become so through her painting before the fortune came to her, 
while he is killing himself by hard work ; so that she does but use 
the old-established privilege of heiresses, of intimating with more or 
less distinctness the preference they may feel, and thus removing the 
scruples of a disinterested lover. She should have been represented 
as poor, and then offering herself to a rich man. ‘This would have 
been manifestly intolerable. Yet a man might be represented as 
taking such a step, without any shock to our taste, provided the 
novelist made us feel that he was acting with integrity. We may 
leave, however, without discussion the arguments which Miss 
Sargent advances on behalf of her heroine, both those which 
we have endeavoured to summarize, and others which, having 
acertain sense of shame, which some women seem able wholly to 
divest themselves of when they please, we cannot bring ourselves 
to reproduce in these columns. A few general reflections on the 
subject will suffice. 

It is strange that this demand comes from the United States, 
from the very place where the courteous deference to women, 
with which it is obviously incompatible, is practised to an even 
excessive degree. Or do the American ladies think that they can 
retain the old privileges, and also secure the new? Will they, 
for instance, still be able to indicate to a man by a touch of the 
parasol that he must vacate some seat they may fancy, while they 
have every power and right for which these concessions of 
courtesy are really meant as an equivalent? Why, the parasol 
would become the awful instrument with which they would order 
off the unresisting man to the church, or wherever else their 
advanced wisdom might choose the ceremony, if indeed they still 





cared for a ceremony, to take place? It is quite clear, indeed, that 
the whole order of our social arrangements must be remodelled 
before the privilege of ** proposing ” at her pleasure can be accorded 
to women. At present, the woman who chooses to do such a 
thing uses an enormous and most unfair advantage which 
our customs give her, on the implied understanding that it 
should not be so employed. ‘The rules of courtesy which make 
her requests law must be altogether abrogated in view of this new 
contingency. ‘There must be no precedence, no deference, 
nothing but the courtesy that is accorded by equals to equals. 
And there must also be the equal purse on both sides. A man 
proposes because he can offer an establishment and a maintenance; 
a woman who can do the same is allowed to do something very 
like proposing. But that women should propose to share that 
which they do not help to earn is a thing which, if men would 
endure it, ¢hey could hardly venture. Such a state of things may 
come to pass. Happy he who can congratulate himself that his 
matrimonial arrangements are made already, and who will find 
in the possibility of such an event a new motive for hoping that 
they may be permanent. 
FERRAR’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR.* 

Tits would be acceptable as the first systematic work that has 
appeared in English on the subject, even were the handling of it 
less careful and thorough than it actually is. It is now some time 
since grammar has been raised by the labours of Bopp, Grimm, 
and others to its proper scientific rank. Formerly it meant little 
more than an artificial and cumbrous arrangement of barren facts ; 
it has now become a storehouse of fruitful knowledge, whence 
we may gain a daily enlarged insight into the early history 
of the races that now people the civilized world, the course 
of their migrations, the development of their thought, and the 
steps of their advance in the arts of social life. And as grammar 
is thus exalted to its fitting eminence and usefulness as a living 
force in the hands of comparative philologists, we hope that the 
empty shell of it may also in due time abandon the bad eminence 
it has too long enjoyed as an engine of scholastic torture. Weare 
not unaware that there have appeared in these latter days, and 
are still in course of appearing, Public School Primers and other 
monsters of new and unspeakable hideousness. Rather we look 
on these with a certain satisfaction, as being, in truth, tokens of a 
death-struggle. But let us leave the idols and their sacrifices, wish- 
ing once for all a speedy deliverance to their victims the schoolboys, 
and turn to a more pleasant sight, for already a temple is rising in 
fair proportions in our land to do honour to the true divinity. Mr. 
Ferrar’s contribution is substantial and timely, and deserves a 
welcome from all who have the work at heart. 

The reader is supposed to know the cardinal facts which philo- 
logists have established by comparing one with another the 
family of languages called by some Aryan, by others Indo- 
Germanic, by others Indo-European. ‘These facts have now 
become tolerably familiar to English readers by the works of 
Max Miiller and others. Among the more recent expositions, 
we may mention Mr. F. W. Farrar’s Families of Speech as well 
fitted to undeceive any one who has formed a prejudice against 
comparative philology, as being a fruitless or uninteresting study. 
It is presumed, then, that the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, ‘Teu- 
tonic, Keltic, and Slavonic types of language, and the living tongues 
now representing them, have all sprung from a single language, 
once spoken by an undivided ancestral people. ‘Thus, the known 
Indo-European tongues stand to this original one in the same 
relation as the Romance languages do to the Latin. So that “as 
we could approximate to the roots and grammatical forms of the 
Latin language, even if we had no monuments of it, from a 
comparison of the roots and grammatical forms at present 
existing in the Romance languages, so analagously we may 
approximate to the roots and forms of the language of the Indo- 
Europeans from a comparison of the languages spoken by their 
descendants. For example, if we take the case of the numerals, 
we see at once that the names for the first ten numbers in any 
Romance language are not derived from those in any other, but 
from the Latin.” Similarly, the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, &c., 
names for the same number ‘‘are all independent of each other, 
but they all presuppose,an Indo-European form.” 

And this process of approximation to the original forms has, in 
fact, been carried out so far that the vocabulary of the mother 
tongue as it existed before the divergence of the different tribes 
has been actually in great measure reconstructed ; and this makes 





* 4 Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By William Hugh Ferrar, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Volume I, London: Long- 
mans. 1869, 
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it possible to draw conclusions of surprising extent and certainty 
concerning the habits and civilization of our parent race. The 
importance of the family in their eyes is shown by the very 
complete development of words expressing relationship; the most 
important of these are the same that we use to this day. We 
know that they had made some advance in agriculture, and had 
houses and walled towns; moreover, that they practised the art of 
weaving, knew something of the working of metals, built boats, 
and were accustomed to navigating the sea or large lakes. And it 
is possible that evidence of the same kind may in no long time 
settle definitely the question, as yet not at rest, as to the site of 
the common home whence the several Indo-European peoples 
were dispersed. 

The growth of comparative philology is so recent that there must 
still be much room for conjecture; the conjectures, however, are 
no longer chaotic, but guided by established certainties. The task 
of the philologist is not to be accomplished by any mere guess 
work founded on random comparison of instances. We have 
learnt to resist the temptations which so sorely misled the older 
grammarians. We do not now attempt to derive one extant 
language from another of equal or less antiquity, instead of look- 
ing beyond both to their true common origin, though the figment 
of Latin coming from 2 olic Greek may perhaps still linger in some 
school-books. Nor do we run astray into really unrelated 
languages in search of isolated resemblances. But we must not 
only know how to confine ourselves to the bounds within 
which there is really something to look for: we must have 
a definite rule to govern our search. ‘To ensure a scientific 
procedure we must reduce to some certain uniformity the changes 
which the original sounds undergo in passing into the several 
correlated languages. ‘This we are enabled to do by ‘ the remark- 
able law of the dislocation of the consonants discovered by 
Grimm.” Mr. Ferrar’s statement of the law, and the examples he 
gives in illustration of it, are exceedingly full and clear. It is 
impossible here to follow him in detail, and any attempt at con- 
densation would be impertinent for readers who are at all versed in 
these matters, and unintelligible for those who are not. But we may 
use the relations of modern German and modern English, in which 
the lawis sufficiently apparent for this purpose, to exhibit the general 
effect of Grimm’s discovery in a rough and familiar way. We may 
collect from German and English an immense number of correspond- 
ing words, such as these (to take at random a few specimens) :— 
zehn and ten, Zahl and tale, Zhe and toe, Zihre and tear ; again, we 
compare That with deed, Tuy with day, Noth with need; and again, 
der with the, Ding with thing, diinn with thin. Andin many words, 
as Zeit and tide, Tod and death, adouble change of consonants may 
be seen. ‘The interchanges of another class of letters appear in 
Pheife and pipe, Pfahl and pale, hiipfen and hop, Laub and leaf, Stab 
and staf. ‘The inspection of the corresponding words thus brought 
together discloses at once that the variations are not capricious. 
There is a uniformity in each group of instances, and there is 
further a certain order and definite sequence in the transition, so 
to speak, from one set of changes to another. Now Grimm’s law 
is the scientific expression of the uniform mode of change of which 
the above are a few particular cases, and which prevails through 
the whole extent of the Indo-European tongues. 

The law being once established on the evidence of obvious 


analogies, we are enabled by its application to trace real identities | 


under an external disguise that would have defied any less rigorous 
scrutiny. It is thus revealed, for instance, that not only Zh 
and fear, but also the Greek 6a%¢» and Latin lacryma (dacruma 
in its older form), have descended from one original word; that 
our fcather is formed onthe same root as the Latin penna; and 
that words so unlike a& puyuus and jist are in fact closely akin. 
Besides this kind of positive help, the law also gives us a safeguard 
hardly less remarkable. It is this,—that ‘* when a word belonging 
to any one of the three classes of languages whose consonants 
are regulated according to Grimm's law, is similar in meaning and 
consonants to a word belonging to either of the other classes, we 
may lay down, as a general rule, either that one of these words 
was borrowed from the other, or else that there is no connection 
between them.” Thus our care has nothing to do with Latin 
cura ; its true analogue is in gravis. Apparent exceptions to the 
rule are, indeed, found in considerable quantity, as may be seen 
in Mr. Ferrar's list; but after putting aside words directly imi- 
tative of natural sounds, borrowed words, and others which are 
otherwise accounted for, the residue of stubborn irregularities is 
not large. 

We have departed from the order of Mr. Ferrar’s book, his first 
chapter being occupied with the “ general alphabet ” of all articu- 
late sounds produced by the human voice. He does not enter on 





the question whether it is possible or worth while to construct, 
universal phonetic alphabet for actual use. If sucha thing were 
to be had, it would be curious and interesting, and some very novel 
results might be expected. A reporter, for example, skilled in 
this ideal alphabet should be able to take down accurately aspeech 
delivered in an unknown language; and another person, equally 
skilled in the character, but equally ignorant of the language, to 
read out the speech from this report with perfect correctness, 
Such speculations, however, are not within the province of a 
comparative grammar; indeed, the general analysis of speech 
seems to be here carried somewhat farther than is needed for 
the special purpose of the book. ‘his introductory part 
is also less pleasant reading than the rest, insomuch as it shows legs 
of the independent judgment which Mr. Ferrar elsewhere pre- 
serves. Tere he distinguishes between sounds nearly alike (e, Gy 
English + and Gerinan w), not because he hears a difference, or 
because any one who listens to correct speakers of the two Jan- 
guages may hear it, but because the German writers he follows say 
there is a difference. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the discussion of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin alphabets, the changes of letters in the 
respective languages, and the exhibition of their systems of 
declension in comparison with one another and with the primitive 
Indo-European forms. The present volume, which is to be 
followed by a second in due course of time, goes only as far as the 
pronouns. Out of such a mass of condensed and minute exposi- 
tion it is almost impossible to select particular points for comment. 
We can only siy that Mr. Ferrar is generally a careful and trust- 
worthy guide. But we stumble sorely at the table of Sanskrit 
vowel-moiifications on page 45. A statement there made about 
the vowel a is wholly in defiance of all the tradition of the elders, 
The slip, for such we presume it must be, though it affects a 
whole paragraph, is not less extraordinary than if a writer on 
French grammar were to assert that « is in that language capable 
of taking the acute accent. 

The discussion which follows in its proper place as to the pro- 
nunciation of Latin has at this time a special interest, as a move- 
ment for the abolition of our present unutterably barbarous 
practice has now arisen in this country, and is gathering strength. 
It may be difficult, however, to fix and conform to an ideal 
standard of the manner in which Latin was actually spoken at 
some classical period; certainly no other nation has attempted it. 
The pronunciation of Continental scholars is more tolerable than 
ours, Only because with them the vowels of the Roman alphabet 
have for the most part retained their original force in the 
vernacular. 

We may finally notice a rather subtle difference, incidentally 
mentioned in a special appendix to this volume, between our speech 
and that of the Germans (and we believe most other Continental 
nations) which is remarkable for the roundabout way in which it 
is established. ‘The Sanskrit and other Indian alphabets have two 
sets of /’s and d's, which belong to different classes of letters, and 
are completely distinguished from one another both in writing 
and in speaking. Now it is found that a native scholar taking 
down European words from the dictation of a German always uses 
the ¢ and d of one class; while if the words be read out by an 
Englishman, he employs the corresponding letters of the other 
‘Thus a distinction, which probably very few Germans or 
Englishmen would naturally and consciously discern by ear, and 
which no European alphabet recognizes, is brought to light by the 
testimony of Indian transcribers. 





class. 


MR. MUSGRAVE IN BRITLANY.* 
/Mr. Muscravr is an inveterate wanderer to and fro upon the 
face of the earth, especially France. It is now no less than fifty- 
! four years, he tells us, since his first visit to Paris, and yet we find 
him once more, at the age, we must suppose, of at least three- 
score and ten, taking a French trip of 1,500 miles, as active, as 
inquisitive, and as talkative as ever. ‘This is his sixth or seventh 
work of travel in France, accounts of tours in Dauphiné, Picardy, 
and Normandy, ‘ Nooks and Corners of Old France,” the 
“ Parson, Pen, and Pencil,” and others attesting his locomotive 
and gossiping propensities. ‘This, however, is the account of his 
farewell visit to France, and as such is at once a pleasant, readable 
book of travel, and a decided literary curiosity. Mr. Musgrave 
| is no laggard in his appreciation of the march of events, or the vast 
| material and social changes which have marked the half-century 
| elapsed since he first took notes abroad and published them, but he 
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feat forget the literary traditions of his earlier days. The reader 


js startled, bewildered almost, on finding in a work with * 1870” 
on its title-page a prefatory essay on the advantages of travel, 
and the value of “ Diaries and Jottings by the Way,” couched in 
eighteenth-century solemn verbosity :—*“* They may be termed the 
subsidiaries of Ilistory; preserving the memory of many person- 
ages and objects of interest which history discards, because, being 
trivial, they may appear to be trifling; yet, when they are obso- 
Jete and ancient, these very records become curious, and, i in many 
instances, deserving of regard, especially if penned by writers 
whose authenticity is indubitable, and whose every com- 
munication aims at the enlightenment of the public mind; 





—bringing uew matter to bear upon old, and adding 
confirmation to recently conceived opinions.” And a_ little 


further on, when the reader has realized that he is not read- 
ing the journal of a literary Rip van Winkle-like recluse, but 
is enjoying a pleasant and chatty interview with a keenly intelli- 
gent man of the world, who has, in his own words, been much 
“addicted to ask questions and gather up stray bits of informa- 
tion” for half a century, he experiences an odd sensation in 
finding himself addressed as “ gentle reader,” not as an archaic 
literary affectation, but as a solemn act of courtesy which it would 
be ill-breeding in the writer to omit and boorish in the person 
addressed not to appreciate. And in days when three books of 
travel out of four are marred by strained and unnatural efforts at 
what is not comedy, wit, or humour, but at the best flippant 
funniness, it is singular enough to find a writer possessed of a 
genuine sense of genial humour actually apologizing for it,— 
“where comic incidents have been of frequent occurrence, it will 
be nc disparagement to the published report that humour should 
occasionally get the upper hand of philosophy!” We do not wish 
or a moment to throw discredit on Mr. Musgrave’s “ philosophy,” 
which though, perhaps not precisely what the late Dr. Whewell 
would have understood by the term, consists in the more serious 
reflections of a scholarly, observant, and warm-hearted elderly 
gentleman, but we can assure him that his apology was perfectly 
needless. Noone can fail to experience a feeling of satisfaction 
that he did not allow the obsolete canons to debar him from the 
free exercise of pleasant humour, and occasionally of what Mr. 
Disraeli somewhere calls ‘* lambent wit.” 

Though entitled a Remble into Brittany, Mr. Musgrave’s tour 
comprised a * zigzag route” to Paris, and a stay in the capital, and 
we cannot regret a diversion which gives us the benefit of his 
account of his visit to Douai, its colleges, its mines of treasures for 
the bibliomaniac, its musical fete, and its grotesque Flemish-sprung 
pageant of the Gayants or giant family, headed by Gayant him- 
self, thirty-one feet high, armed with shield and spear, bearing 
the pennon of Douai, attired in a flowing skirt, and engineered by 
eight stalwart Douaisiens concealed within his gigantic legs. Then 
came Marie Cagenon, his wife, twenty-five feet high, and arrayed 
in medizyval splendour, but not half so ridiculous in appearance as 
an ovr’ specimen of modern lady’s attire ; Jacquet the son, Fillion 
the daughter, and Binbin the baby, only eight feet high. The 
procession is a great institution with the people, and was carried 
out last year with extra pomp, it being the bicentenary of its resump- 
tion, after an interval during which it was interdicted by the Church, 
on the occasion of the taking of the town from the Flemish in 1669. 
Mr. Musgrave, we may remark, before quitting the subject of 
Marie de Cagenon, is a very malicious critic of the modern extra- 
vagances of female dress and carriage. He specially delights, for 
example, in finding odd and elaborate comparisons for the “ exhi- 
bitions of female folly ” presented by many of our country women 
during their Continental travels. After much pondering, he can 
ouly find suitable illustrations in our ornithological museums and 
iron-clad fleet, likening their high-heeled boots to ‘* elongated 
spurs,’ 
tout cnscindle to that of tropical birds, of which “those which 
display the most gorgeous plumes are songless, and awaken no 
interest beyond the admiration bestowed on the hues and con- 
But he fights as one that 
beateth the air. 

Arrive 


astonished at the changes taken place during the eight years which 


had elapsed since his last visit. He is fond of Paris—as who is 
not ?—and seems to have been able to make himself comfortable 


there, to judge by the absence of the complaints about the bad | 


dinners and dirty bed-rooms to which he was so frequently sub- 
jected in Brittany. Notwithstanding his passion for traveiling, 
Mr. Musgrave has no love for Continental ideas of comfort or | 
cleanliness and the only time when he loses his accustomed 


their head-dresses to armour-plated turrets, and _ their | 


in Paris, Mr. Musgrave was naturally a good deal | ; 


amiability is when he has been afflicted with badly cooked food, or | 
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Ipt it into a dirty and vermin-haunted bedroom. In fact, he retains 
| a good deal of truly insular prejudices in favour of solic 1 comfort 
and cleanliness, and he cannot even after half a century get over 
his repugnance to certain French habits,—notably that of expee- 
toration. We can entirely sympathize with him on this point. 
Americans have got the credit of being the champion spitters in 
the world, but we doubt if they can surpass middle-class French- 
men. Ile cannot conceal his disgust at the filthy habit, which 
seems, according to him, as necessary to Frenchmen as the air 
they breathe, or as liberty to an Englishman, and is specially dis- 
gusted at the redoubled energy with which they sct to work in 
churches. As a lover of beautiful scenery, he is irritated beyond 
measure at the indifference with which Frenchmen will sleep 
piggishly while travelling through the most charming country ; and 
as a cleanly, precise Englishman, he is disgusted at the way first- 
class passengers “ loll and lie along, with their feet doubled up on 
the cushions, and their unkempt greasy heads and gloveless, dirty, 
hands soiling the padding and lace wherever they come in contact 
with either; and there they recline [* procumbit humi bos’ fashion] 
like cattle. I sometimes imputed this degrading condition of 
body and mind to the excessive use of absinthe, vermuth, and 
frequeat resort to brandy, rum, and compounds to which the male 
portion of the population are now more than ever addicted ; for it 
certainly was not thus that we were mated in our land journeys 
thirty years ago.” 

* Orderly and methodical, the slovenliness of French innkeepers, 
and their indifference to everything cise in order to get up a showy 
lable Thote, ave an abomination to him. There is too much truth 
in what he says, though we cannot go quite so far as he does in 
saying, ** Farewell !—a long farewell—io cleanliness and comfort, 
delicacy and refinement, at Dover or at whatever port we ship for 
the gr of Continent!” But we must not give the idea that Mr. 
Musgrave is by any means an unreasoning insular bigot. He 
does not spare his own countrymen, either at home or abroad, 
with regard to some of their national failings. What, for example, 
could be more severe or put with more delicate malice than his 
exposure of the so-called ‘love of art” that leads so many of our 
nouvedus riches to cover their walls with paintings which they are 
utterly incapable of appreciating, and regard purely and simply 
as evidences of wealth. Who does not know houses of this sort, 
where anyone who actually takes the trouble to examine the works 
of art in detail and at leisure, and manifests an intelligent appre- 
ciation of their beauties, is ‘eyed as a man is by the ladies at a 
dinner-table when he cata olives or caviare ; while they wonder at 
his taste and appreciation of that which they, for their part, couid 
never at any time relish, and are astonished that any one else can!” 
The illustration is perfect. 

Pleasant and entertaining as is that portion of Mr. Musgrave’s 
work which comes strictly within the scope indicated by its title, 
he cannot be said to possess any of the special qualifications 
requisite for a comprehensive study of Brittany, its past as well as 
its present ; its legends, superstitions, and antiquities, as well as 
its scenery and curiosities. Ile is no archeologist, and his read- 
ing in early English ethnology is evidently not quite up to the 
standard of the day. He quotes, for example, the fanciful 
theory that the town of Dol was so named in the sixth 
century by an English colony from the privations and dolour 
they had suffered during their wanderings, and rejects it 
not on the ground of its inherent etymological absurdity, but 
because he cannot ‘call to mind any place in Great Britain of the 
name of Domnonée,” the principality whence the colony is said 
to have emigrated. It is strange that the manifest reference to 
Damnonium should have escaped him, especially considering the 
prvaesmnen of the connection known to have existed between the 
| Celtic population of Devon and Cornwall and their Armorican 
kinsmen. But he describes well aud chats pleasantly, and the 

reader gets the benefit of the answers to the questions on all sorts 
‘of subjects that he is “addicted to asking.” ‘This, Mr. Musgrave 

seems to imply, will be his last work of the kind, and we can 
describe it not only as pleasant and not unprofitable reading, 
but as a model from which many of our younger go-ahead, flippant 
school of tourist-writers may learn a useful lesson in simplicity of 








| ‘ 
narrative and good taste. 


THE MAGAZINES AND * LOTHAIR.” 
Tur Magazines are full of Lothair. With the exception of 
ithe Coruhill, each of the older monthlies has a review of the 
‘novel, and each is more or less savagely condemnatory. 23/ackwood 
leads the way with an attack which, coming from Blackwood, will 
be doubly bitter, and which for good and for evil recalls the style 
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of the old days of Maga,—when men said what they meant, and 
loved and hated with all their hearts. ‘This particular reviewer 
hates with a hatred which shows that Mr. Disraeli has at least 
one bitter enemy in the world. We cannot say we think, as some 
of o1r contemporaries appear to do, that the opening sentences, 
which contain the pith of the article, pass the fair limits of eriti- 
cism, though they overstep those within which, we think, criticism 
as an art would do well to confine itself :—*‘‘ I will write something 
which shall be more extravagant than the romances of the 
London Journal, more inflated in expression and false in grammar 
than the exercises of an aspiring schoolboy of the fifth form, more 
foreign to life and reality than the hysteric fancies of a convent- 
bred girl, and, in point of art, on a level with the drop-scene of a 
provincial theatre. My pictures of high life shall resemble the 
gin-inspired dreams of the assistant of some fashionable haber- 
houses and 


dasher, who enjoys glimpses of great great 
people when he goes out with the goods. I will not 


even infuse any humour into this performance, the extrava- 
gance of which shall be only equalled by its dulness.” 
That is savage, but it is criticism, and we do not see why a past 
Preinier should be exempt from criticism, however outspoken, any 
more than any other novelist; or why in the free fight of literature 
the bludgeon should be forbidden and the rapier allowed; but 
when the writer goes on to twit Mr. Disraeli with his extraction, 
to sneer at him for the noblest feature in his life—the cool courage 
with which, amidst nobles proud of their pedigrees, which compared 
with his are of yesterday, he has maintained that, as one-half 
Europe worships a Jew and the other half a Jewess, the worshipped 
must be nobler than the worshippers, when he talks nonsense about 
Lord Moses ‘Tussaud Lothair, and above all, when he hints that Mr. 
Disraeli claims to be the Jewish Messiah, he abandons the true 
function of the critic, and descends to mere abuse. Invective is 
a recognized and valuable department of literary effort, but to be 
admirable it should be good. Sprinkling vitriol is not war, but 
attempted murder ; and the practice should be left to the ruftianly 
cads who invented it, not as a weapon, but as a means of insult- 
ing the weak. ‘The paper is remarkable as the first open avowal 
of what has long been known, that a section of the Conservatives 
hate Mr. Disraeli for the Reform Bill of 1867 much worse than 
he ever hated the man by abusing whom he rose up to their 
lead. Macmillan ia as hostile, but keeps more strictly to the rules 
of the modern duel, the writer contenting himself with denounc- 
ing Mr. Disraeli’s artificiality and snobbishness,—the latter of 
which he decidedly exaggerates. He says:— 

“It is pre-eminently true of good society that a man may be in it 
without being of it; that, either from disinclination or unfitness, he may 
never blend easily and carelessly with the fastidious circles of the gay 
world, and may frequent them for years without penetrating below the 
surface, imbibing their spirit, or appreciating their charm. Mr. Disraeli 
never feels at home amongst his great people: he takes no real pleasure 
in their society: he is like the Irishman in the sedan chair with the 
bottom out, who, if it was not for the dignity of the thing, would as lief 
walk: there are intervals when, to shake off the feeling of oppressive- 
ness, he sneers at them; whilst the degree of his intimacy is betrayed 
by slight but sure indications, like the perpetual recurrence of ‘ your 
Grace.’” 

That Mr. Disraeli is not of good English society may be true enough, 
inasmuch as he is not of English society at all, bad or good, does 
not belong to it, does not sympathize with it, does not even under- 
stand it enough to avoid enormous blunders; but think what he 
would be if fairly let loose in a French salon! As to his snobbish- 
ness, if there is a specialty in his intellect, which shines out in 
every book he ever wrote, it is his deep concentrated scorn for 
these parochial grandees, these county magnates, “ acred up to 
their lips, consolled up to their chins,” his certainty that their 
one real claim to distinction is their cash. He has said 
over and over again that they are barbarians, men without 
blue blood, who “did not conquer the land and do not 
defend it,” and who are, as in Lothair, feeble dandies as to ideas, 
as their forefathers were feeble dandies as to dress; who “ excel 
in athletic sports, speak only one language, and never read.” So 
deep is this scorn, so incisive, and so peculiar in tone—for it is 
not, the reviewer will pardon us for saying, the scorn of envy, but 
rather the scorn of a white noble for a Hindoo rajah, of a 
Chinese mandarin for a white officer, a scorn leading each to 
exaggerate ceremonial reverence to the other —that it has 
been attributed to Mr. Disraeli’s aristocratic pride, pride in 
the only pedigree except that of the Roman nobles, and perhaps 
of the Koreish, which in his eyes has any validity, any claim to 
the preferential reverence of mankind, to a certain loathing of men 
so meanly born as the Percies or Seymour-Conways whom he has 
held up to ridicule. We cannot judge the accuracy of the theory, 


chninienieestiam, 
so does the extraordinary outburst about Venice in Contarinj 


Fleming, and so, above all, does the exaggerated yet Sneering 
reverentialness of Lothair. ‘The Castilian grandee gives al] his 
titles to the “‘new man,” but calls his equal Sidonia simply, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison makes precisely the same mistake ip hig 
laughably pompous review in the Fortuight/y, though he makes it 
in a far more genial spirit. He calls the book amusing, witty, 
full of ‘dialogue bright and easy,” but suggests through an 
imaginary interlocutor that it inculcates a base cult. He says:— 
‘¢* And this life is rotten and mean. Is the mind in it cultivated 
to any intelligible end? Is not the mere external parade of wealth 
dwelt on till one nauseates? Does not the book reek with the 
stifling fumes of gold, as when the idiot puts rails of solid gold 
round the tomb which covers his useless old bones? Is not the 
life vapid, aimless, arrogant, as if the world and the human race 
existed only to gratify its selfish whims? I do uot say that its 
whims are gross ; but they are fatuously selfish.’” Splendour Mr, 
Disraeli probably does admire, and splendour of a flashing kind 
—it is the weakness of all Southerners, of Dumas, for example, 
as much as of himself—but except as a means or an evidence 
of success, his whole life is a contradiction to the theory that he 
worships wealth. 

‘The only review among them all which seems to us fairly a review, 
an effort to estimate the literary value of the work apart from 
dislike or liking for its author, is Shirley’s contribution to Fraser, 
and that, to our judgment, is too favourable, and contains, we are 
satisfied, one astounding blunder. It is a strong thing to say of 
Lothair that ** the old epigrammatic faculty is as bright and keen 
as ever,” and tosay it to men who have not forgotten Vivicn Grey, 
Coningsby, and Count Mirabel, and it is a blunder to accuse Mr. 
Disraeli of inventing Mr. Phoebus’s Aryan rhapsodies in ridicule 
of his own earlier theories about race. He believes thei still, so 
believes them that he thinks all other theories, and specially the 
Aryan theory invented by ‘* pug-nosed Saxons” who were tattooed 
barbarians when Jews were civilized princes, infinitely absurd. 
And lastly, there is the review in the JMJouth, the Roman Catholic 
organ, bitter enough on Mr. Disraeli’s anti-Catholic tendencies, 
but otherwise appreciative, and ending with a delicious bit of 
revenge. If Mr. Disraeli thinks, he must turn Catholic. Now, 
he does think ; consequently he will turn Catholic, and ‘ we do 
not despair to see him embody his new expericuces in a brilliant 
tale, more attractive than Lothair, the end and object of which 
will be to show how much England has lost by ceasing to be 
Catholic and by becoming Protestant.” 

We have rather stepped, we suppose, beyond etiquette in thus 
reviewing reviews; but the collation of opinion on a popular topic 
has an interest for us which it may also have for our readers, and 
the Magazines this month contain little else that is special. St. 
Paul's has a most readable sketch of Richard Cobden, the author- 
ship of which it must be safe to attribute to W. R. G., for surely 
there cannot be two men who can write like that, yet fail so 
entirely to understand what the constructive Radicals mean; and 
in Macmillan Mr. Napier Broome writes pleasantly in defence of 
the worship of athletics, now just a little sapped by a growing 
scepticism. Me seems to think that they have really developed the 
physique of the English people, and points to the endurance of the 
Volunteers in proof—it ‘s remarkable, especially to men who have 
seen how regulars knock up when not in front of the enemy—and 
sighs for the day when physical education shall be a State concern. 
But the gem of the month is the story, which somehow seems 
strangely out of place in /raser, called ‘* Adam and Mally,” a 
little story of the most perfectly realistic kind, though told in a some- 
what excited and transcendental style. ‘There are only two 
figures in it, both rude, and they do nothing but give way toa fit 
of bad temper, poisoning both their lives, but they are carved out 
of the rock. We scarcely remember such an illustration of what 
dourness really is, of the infinite variety that exists not only in 
the form of men’s natures, but in the material out of which they are 
wrought,—materials ranging from flesh, very pulpy, fatty, pork-like 
flesh, too, up to the irridium which dents the hammer, but shows 
no mark upon itself. Nobody need read the story who wants 
amusement. A hind and a servant-girl quarrel because the hind 
is stingy, that is not amusing, but if he does read it we think we 
may guarantee him against forgetting it whilst he lives. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—>—— 





Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers. By Henry Greene, M.A. 
(Triibner.)}—One cannot regret that Mr. Greene has published this book. 





but much of Conings>y and of some chapters in Sybil, suggests it ; 


It is full of curious learning, and will give the reader a good notion of a 
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pumerous class of works which are not within the reach of ordinary 

rsons. But that he makes out the particular thesis which it is 
his object to prove to anything like the full extent which he would 
wish we cannot believe. Tho actual evidence that Shakespeare was 
gequainted with the Emblem-Writers may be narrowed to a very small 
compass. The loci classici of the discussion are that of the three 
caskets in “The Merchant of Venice,” and the “ Triumph Scene” in 
Pericles.” With regard to the first of these, Mr. Greene does not 
succeed in making out anything but mere resemblances which prove 
nothing; in dealing with the second he establishes a better caso. The 
scene in general—six knights offering themselves for the conflict, each 
with device and motto on his shield—reminds one as much of the 
«Septem contra Thebas ” of ZEschylus as of anything ; but some of the 
particular devices can be found in exactly the same form i in the Emblem- 
Writers. That of the third knight, of Antioch,— 


“ And his device, a wreath of chivalry 
The word, ‘Me pompa proverit apex, 


js found in Paradin’s “ Devises Héroiques ;” that of the fourth, again,— 


“A burning torch that’s turned upside down ; 
The word, ‘Quod me alit, me extinguit,” 


is to be discovered in almost identical form in Symeoni'’s “ Tetrastichi 
Morali.” There is some force in this, but then the authorship of “ Peri- 
cles” is doubtful; no critic, we imagine, would attribute the whole of it 
tothe pen of Shakespeare. The rest of the illustrations do not impress 
usvery much. They are interesting enough, but the connection which 
should join them on to Shakespeare is but weak. One reads, for 
instance, with pleasure what the “ Emblem-Writers” made out of the 
moth and the candle, but we cannot answer as Mr. Greeno would wish the 
question, “Now, can there be any unreasonableness in supposing that 
out of these many emblem-writers Shakespeare may havo had some 
one in view when he ascribed to Portia the words,— 
‘Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 
O these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose,’ 
There is still less unreasonableness in supposing that Shakespeare saw a 
moth fly into bis candle as he wrote. Nevertheloss, we thank Mr. Greene 
for his book, which is worthy of much praise. ——Another study of Shake- 
speare, and in some respects a moro successful one, is Mr. W. L. 
Rushton’s Shakespeare Illustrated by the Lex Scripta. (Longmans.) We 
have often thought that among tho many specialities which have been 
attributed to Shakespeare none is better established than that of his 
legal knowledge. Mr. Rushton’s learned book strengthens the case.——In 
the same connection we may mention Mr. Daniel's Notes and Emenda- 
tions on Shakespeare (Hardwicke), a little volume of suggestions, some 
of them ingenious, and some such as can scarcely commend themselves 
to any one besides the author; and another attempt, on a subject very 
difficult and, we must confess, to ourselves at least, not very attractive, 
in the Sonnets of Shakespeare Solved, by H. Brown. (J. R. Smith.) 
Professor Maurice’s Letter to the Working-Men's College on Secular 
and Denominational Education (Macmillan) is a characteristic and 
powerful appoal in favour of enlisting “all the force in the land,” “ all 
the belief in the land,” by whatever namo it calls itself, in the great 
“struggle with ignorance, and the crimes of which ignorance is the 
parent.” Itis well worth the study of Mr. Cremer and those gentlemen 
who are crying out for the virtual destruction of the existing schools, 
only because they are called denominational, as a preliminary measure 
to the creation of a uniform secular system. Mr. Maurico is well known 
to have no sectarian or denominational leanings himself, but he knows 
better than Messrs. Cremer and Co. where the strength for this great 
struggie really lies, and how wasteful, and even disgraceful, it is to 
alienate those who have really given us all the education we now have. 
Gold and Tinsel. By the Author of ‘The Ups and Downs of an Old 
Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—We expected a good novel from a 
writer who bas done such a vory bright and truthful piece of character- 
painting as ‘‘The Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life,” and must 
frankly say that we have been disappointed. The story is but of very 
slender interest; the characters, with one or two exceptions, wanting in 
originality and life. The profligate young man of fashion who stands 
for the “ tinsel,” the virtuous man of business in whom we recognize the 
“ gold,” the worldly dean and his more worldly wife, the haughty baronet 
and his spinster aunt hanging on to the vanities of life with the grasp of 
her last strength, are personages whom we have met before, and whom 
we do not seo touched with any novelty of treatment. The best part of 
the book is the account of the election in the cathedral city of Discombe ; 
the bast, we say, because it describes, as is easy to seo, actual experience, 
though on the score of art and literary taste we object to it. That Con- 
servatives bribe and intimidate, that Liberals do not condescend to use 
quite so much of corruption or terror, is possibly true; we certainly 
think that the balance of wrong-doing in these matters inclines to the 
party who have the greater command of wealth and social influence ; 
but then those “new ” rich men who embrace party-views at all only as 
means of success, and who are the most corrupt of all, too often embrace 
Anyhow, we do not care to see reckless party- 


” 


Liberal views. 





views expressed in a novel, and expressed, as must necessarily be 
the case, with an aggravating assumption. Such writing neither 
instructs nor amuses, and a novel has no other raison d'étre. The 
sketch of the Dean, with his decorous dullness, is no more than a fair 
reprisal for the very unlovely portraits of Dissenting ministers with 
which novelists so commonly present us, though the way in which he 
bullies a junior canon (ii., 117) is utterly impossible in a gentleman ; 
and the marriage of the beautiful heroine, or rather second heroine, in 
a Baptist chapel is a step to the social equality of which our Noncon- 
formist friends think themselves wrongfully deprived. We note a very 
decided statement, coinciding with what has often been said in these 
columns, of the contempt of political principle and greed of money 
shown by women. We should not omit to praise a sketch of somo 
humour of Miss Stuart Lindsay, who, owing to her ambiguous name, 
gets herself inscribed on the list of voters, and exercises her privilege 
accordingly. 

Miss S. D. Collet’s Zadian Theism in Relation to 
(Strahan), the republished form of an articlo in the Contemporary 
Review for February, to which wo called attention at the time, is a most 
able and interesting account of the religious tendencies of the movement. 
Miss Collet has since made several minute corrections as to matters of 
fact, and has re-written “the passage concerning the Brahmic view of 
regenerating faith and its relation to ‘good works,’ on which she had 
supposed Keshub Chunder Sen to teach a far more Augustinian doctrine 
than he really maintains. The essay in its present shape is a very conven- 
ient as well as valuable introduction to Mr. Sen's writings. Part of a 
letter from Mr. David Duncan to the authoress is prefixed, in which Mr. 
Duncan says that Mr. Sen “enables us to understand by his own simpli- 
city and capacity to enter into spiritual things somewhat of the depth 
and power of the teaching of the ‘ Master,’ which we have lost through 
our traditions, and through that coarseness of fibre of the Western mind 
which brings everything into a logical formula.” There is truth and 
wisdom in this, but there is also something, we should say, worthy of 
Mr. Sen’s attention in the converse criticism on his apparent dread of 
theological formula ;—we mean, that it is quite as easy to lose all the 
specific value of a spiritual truth by vagueness and want of definition, as 
it is by over-definition. We may lose our grasp of a spiritual influence 
simply because we will recognize nothing which we cannot formulate. 
But we may also lose our grasp of it through tho habit of ignoring the 
boundaries between one province of the spiritual life and another. 

Mr. Frederick Locker has given us a new edition of his airy and 
humorous London Lyrics in a very pretty volume (Strahan), which 
will be popular enough in English country houses during the approaching 
summer. 
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Roberts (Sir R.), Glenmahra, or the Westera Highlands ...(Chapman & Hall) 6 0 


Scott (Sir W.), Legend of Montrose, &c., Centenary Edition, er 8vo ...... (Black) 36 
Scott (Sir W.), Miscell Prose Works, vols 15 & 16, Roxburgh Ed. (Black) each 3 6 
Seott (W. R.), The Deaf and Dumb, their Education, &c, 8vo_ ...(Bell & Daldy) 7 6 
Silver Bells (The), An Allegory, royal l6mo ... 
Thornbury (W.), A Tour round England, 2 vols 
Trench (F.), Islipiana, 1869, L2M0  ........0ceceeeeees 
Trench (W.S.), Realities of Irish Life, Cr SVO ....cccceccecccceeeeeeeeeeees (Longman) 6 0 
Tyndall (J.), Notes on a Course of Nine Lectures on Light, er 8vo (Longman) 1 0 
Tyndall (J.), Researches on Diamaguetism and Magne -Crystallie Action, 

BVO .ccccocccccccsessesveccevcosecsetsocveocsevcosscossosooseceercesosseossveosveseccecees (Longman) 14 6 
Urwick (W.), Ecumenical C: ‘ounce ils, a Course of Lectures, 12mo(Tubbs & Brook) 2 0 
Virgil (The Works of), translated by Dryden, 12M0  .....0....+0.seeeeceerenee (Ross) 36 
Warner (T.), How to Keep the Clock Right, royal Svo ...(Williams & Norgate) 4 0 
Weightman (H.), The Medical Practitioner's Legal Guide, 8vo ......(Renshaw) 15 0 
West (A. S.), Poems of Home and Nature, Cr SV0 .....ceecceseeeeeeenees (Longman) 46 
Worth (F. P.), The Letter of Recommendation, a Romance, 2 vols ...(Wilson) 21 0 






...(Parker) 50 
(Hurst & Blackett) 24 0 
peccee (Macintosh) 3 6 








. 

















9s 6d Pl } 


GAUPHINE CLARET, 


J. L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 20 Piccadilly, W. 


In Quantities of Four Dozen, 
Sample Bottle, ls. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.} 


————_. 


. Sold by all Grocers and Devan 











in 1lb., $1b., and 3 1b. Pa 
ad, 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. | iT. ° NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES | cii*,.% ho Queen ne Rovat cL pmily, and the Courts 
AT | (iid, 116, 1 LW 
LONDON..,....+00.06 «41, 44, 45 Warwick Pa 


DEAN E’S. 


PRICED Fit 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH 


TRNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FRI 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, 
rariety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S— 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and ¢ 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’ S—Papier Mach¢é Tea Tr. 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell's and other Improvements, 
DEANE’ S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 450s. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cy 


DEANE & CO. (46 


—MAPPIN A 

















KING 





CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 


every 
vi 

Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 

toffee Sets, 

Dishes. 


iys, in Sets from 


WILLIAM 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
lete. 


Sath Rooms titted comp! 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
—- d paiterns, 
DEANE’S—Dedsteads in Iron end Brass, 
se nh ling of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Rezgister Stoves, improve 
made Kitchene rs, Ranges ; 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 


of patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Ja upan Goods, Lron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats. &e 
strong, and serviceab! 
DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mow 
| Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &e. 
DEANE’ S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
| the best material, 
ish Payments of £2 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


with 






London 





, well made 








and upwards, 


STREET), 





ND WEBB'S 





Ss 





TABLE KNIVES. a+ ooo 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles! 3 | 3 \Carvers. 
BS | 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at perdoz 17s|15s\ 6s Od 
» ivory, square, full size es 20s/15s| 7s 0d 
» better, round - n 25s/18s| 9s Od 
» round handles, strong a 30s | 22s. lls 6d 
FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 


15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s. 
ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 40s to 100s. 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 148, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 
Old Goods replated and regilt equs 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Wiusley street, Oxford stre 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and C: 


MODERATEUR LAMPS 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford str 


BIRMINGHAM -—Manufac tory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


AL TLE R} Yy, W AR RAN TE D.—The 

J most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 











Crvrs, 
The blades are all of the Dsert. per pr. 


Table. 
finest steel. } 






8. dis. djs. d. 

inch ivory handles ...... perdoz, 14.11 6 5. 
litto balanced ditto, ot 16 818 6 8S. 
SAO, GIO cesccscesccrocess 22616 6 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 9 .119 6 78 
4 ditto extra large ditto... 30 22 ss 
4 ditto African ivory ditto 4 27  . 
Ditto, with silver ferules . 42 a) 13 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades . ooo} 46 «| OD 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles... 23 .) 19 7 6 


TILLIAM S. BURTON, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- | 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.: 1 
1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place : 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





OLLOWAY’'S PI UI Ls.- ee Blood. 


—As this vital fluid, when in a healthy state, 
sustains and renovates every part of the living system, 
so when it becomes impoverished or impure it exerts a 
precisely contrary effect. It is abundantly manifest 
that any medicine which does not reach the circulation 
can never exterminate disease; but any preparation 
capab le of exercising a sanitary influence over the 

Jood must with it be carried to every living fibre of 
the frame. The lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, and skin 
all receive benefit fro m its more wholesome condition. 
Holloway's purifying Pills operate directly. powerfully, 
and beneficially upon the whole mass of blood, whether 
venous or arterial. They strengthen the stomach, 
excite the liver and kidneys, expel disease, and prolong 
existence. 







Midi King’s, Thread, 
Fiddle (rity. & Beaded 


SPOONS and FORKS. 








» Tu 
Pattern. | Patterus. 
| Tea Spoons ......+++.+. per doz.|/10s,13s 16s) 24s 30s 
Dessert Spoons & Forks ,, 2is 27s 38s, 40s 543 
illnesses 275368485 548 70s 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 

CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 

CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 48s, 60s, 80s. 
Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 

Street Works, Oxford street, London ; or Royal Cutlery 

Works, Sheffield. 

il to new at very moderate charges. 


55s, 6638, 


308, 35s, 45s, 


vet. Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 


andles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 

executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 

ect W. 

[ESTABLISHED 1807.} 


NRYST ‘a. “PALAC E.—The GRAND 
J) SALOON PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING- 
ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and. Park, are NOW 
OPEN. 
BE RTE AM and ROBE RTS, Refreshment De partment. 


CE SAF KS or REFRIGE RATORS 
titted with Water Tanks and Filters 
modern improvement. The Ne w Anx in Double 
wall Ice-water Pitchers, American Butter Dishes, for 
Use with Lee. Chi ~ agne Fra vee Pails, &e, Lilustrated 
Price Lists free o 1 


WENHAM L AKE 


and every 









office— 


Surand, 





ati 
Ic E COMP ANY, 14v 






1390, rl abil, i 0. 





BRANCHES 


ry GENTLEMEN, 


For tHe Races.—H. Ws Light Liama Dast 
Coais, 10s Gd. each. aioe bo Prependeo Cape, regis. 
tered. Its contls gur ition is such that while in front it 








reaches below the kn arms tho protected 


e8, the 






have = rty, ng the back 2s much as 
ix necesst f ligt ‘loth, Ss ¢ 1, 
H. J. nd W iterpr roof Tweed Ovcreoats 


one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one guinea each: 
also the Registerel Prwependeo Cape of Allied Water 
proof Tweed, 15s 6d. each. 
H. J. Nicolls Summer Overcoats, of 
Cloths, os uni two to three guineas each, 
H. J M's Imperial Drill Vests, in wi 
.¢ for one guinea, 
i's Special Manufacture « 
Cheviots for I4s. 


flue Melton 


ite, drab, 









¢ Summer 
frousers, in well 


Twi eds and 









arranged colours, for morning dress, riding, or the 
promenade, These > cloths are also well adapted for 
suits, the pri rom two guineas, 

H. J. Ni 1 Cloth Morning Coats from 
3983 alsc > Fr real Conte team tue Guinan 

a BOYS. 

A New Darss—H. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy's 
first Suit, “registered.” These very pretty Suits are 
one guinea oak. 

Hi. Nicoll’s Sailor's Costume for Boys is brought 


out this season, with nove ] patterns for various desig gus 
of trimming. The prices from one guinea, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Knie kerhoc ker and Highland Suits, 
the prices fur the former ranging from one guinea; 
the latter from 33s eac 

i. Nicoll’s Tweed and fine Melton Cloth P, 
Jackets, Overcoats, and the Registered “ Prependeo” 
Capes, at prices varying according to size. 

For LADIES. 

Hi. J. Nicoll's New Carriage or Dust Cape, “The 
Prependeo,” registered, which covers the dress in 
front, and also the back as much as is necessary, 
Made from the light Llama Cloths at 10s 6d. 

J. Nicolls Waterproof Tweed and tine Melton 
Cloth Costumes, 31s 6d and £2. Also Waterproof 
Cloaks “L'Utile,” “The Killarney,” and the Guinea 
Circulars, with hoods; specialities in Riding Habits, 
from three to six guineas; Pantalons, from 2s; 
Promenade and House Jackets, &c. 

HU. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120 
Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester. 10 Mosley 
street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street; Birmingham, 39 
New street. 


S HIRT-MAKERS and OUTFI rrERs. 
. 





Established 1782 

CHRISTIAN and RAT iB INE 
32 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQU 
India Gauze, French Printed and Silk Gauze 

Shirtings of the latest Patterns. 

Trowser-Shaped Riding or Dress 
measure, and a thorough fit guaranteed, 
INDIA AND CHINA OUTFITTERS, 


Dp “ODRIGUES.—MONOGR AMS, 

AX ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designe 4, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC. and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically desigued for any combina- 
tion of le tter S. 






mmer 


Pants made to 
















NOTE APER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the h st style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT OOKS, and every re- 





quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 
A VISITING CARD-PL ATE, pe gantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4 


















Londen, W.C. 


is the ANADIAN DOMINION 
PARR'’S LIFE PILLS are now generally estab- 

lished as the most favourite Family Medicine. 

. J. Musson and J, Bowles, 

. Neil C. Love. 

. Palmer, Baker, 

- Mr, Sims, 

C, Brent. 

Mr. Grouse, 

C. Cartwright. 
Montreal ... . A. Savage and Co, 

E.—Round the sides of each box of the genu- 

ine medicine is affixed the English Government Stamp, 

on which is engraved in WHITE letters on a RED 

a the words * PARR’S LIFE PILLS.” 


Quebec 
Toronto 
Kings ton. 
London ... 


a Port Hope 


Agents: 





and Co, 





St. Catherir 
Hamilton 








N CONSU MPT ION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION, 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
eficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists.—NOTE.—Savory and Movre’s name 
and trade-mark on each bottle, 











BALL PROGRAMME and DINNER CARTES 
new designs arranged, printed, and st moped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fash 

HE NERY Ro DRIG 
STATIONER, Ht I » Dis NI AVER 
te t » Roy: 1 Fs 
42 PICK ‘ADIL Y. LONDON, W. 
THRE E PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1567. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUC Es. JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE axnp BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprictors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all s of the World, and Wholesale at 






the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 
DS NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
pproved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO. C 
strect, London; and of all other Chemisis th: 
the world. 


| IGESTION PROMOTED 

by PEPSINE.—Prepared by MURSON, and 
recommended - the Medical Profession, Sold in 
Juttles and Bi from 2s, by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manuli acturers, TH MAS MORSON 
and SON, 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London. 





172 New Bond 
oughout 


hemists, 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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PREPARED 


SOLELY 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


Is 


GENUINE. 


FROM 





FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





ENSON’S 
EYLESS 


— 


a) 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 

oc 8 &t & 
e 156, STRAND, 1L6. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist's Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset Honse. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS.’. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACT of 
MEAT carried the FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, 
HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 

“Ministry of War, Berlin.—Notice is given hereby 
that arrangements have been made with Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited. for the supply, as 
an article of food, of their Extract to all the troops of 
the North-German Confederation.” 

CAUTION. —Only sort warranted 
Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose sig 
genuine jar. 

In every household where this Extract has been 
fairly tried its use is permanently adopied both for 
beef-tea and “ stock ” for soups, sauces, &e. 


RAGRANT SOAP.— 
The celebrated * United Service” Tablet is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
otmers, 
*,* Use no other. Sce name on each tablet. 


NDIGES TIO N— 
“ Berkeley, September 5, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes a}] dandriff. 
17 contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depit, 66 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





genuine by the 
ature is on every 





s 








COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £50, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 Ss, £10 10s, £15 lds, £21, £50, 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 
LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 


oOoOD TAPESTRY 

DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 

No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
l ny LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
§ Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S8.E. 


T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 
ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTIL PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the tecth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 
GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER, 
Prepared from a recipe as usel by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price Is 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the tecth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Ls. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d; postage, 1s 5d, 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d: postage, Is l0d,  Poust- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 


&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 





WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e, They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Mauufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness. 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. 


r pe RACES. —'T. O. LAZENBY'S 
LI WINES. 
TWO-GUINEA HAMPERS, ready packed, con- 


taining :— 
6 Bottles No. 2 3 Bottles No, 3 Sherry, 
pagne, at 48s. at 36s, 
3 Bottles No. 3 Claret,| 1 Bottle No. 2 Cognac 
at 248, Brandy, at 54s, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


- SHERRIES. 


Cham- 








No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry...... (Dry or rich)...... 
» O—Fine Dessert Sherry ......(Dry or rich)..... 
T. 0. LAZENBY. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
K INAHAN’S LL WHITISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s Sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old [rish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession ia preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal [rish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Odices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


RNHILL SHERRY. 
Sherry should be free from acidity. 

The Pale, Elegant, Dry Cornhill Sherry at 309s per 
dozen is pre-eminently so; and is iucomparably the 
finest wine offered at the price, carriage paid. 
Terms Cash, 

CHARLES WATSON and CO., 

30 Cornhill, 
A comprehensive list free. 


] ie ES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret,,.at Lis, 18s, 298, 24s, 39s, 


10 
J 





Established 1793. 






363, to Sts per doz. 






Sherry ... zt )s, 368, 428, 48s, to G08 yy 
Champagne 30s, 42s, 488, 60s, G68, to 758 4, ag 
JURE AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS'S. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade. 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,’ and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all 
keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square, 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 


Best and Sons, Henrietta 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. the LORD CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief 
Justice, C.P. 


Annual income... ....... 
DEVOOR TUNES oie iscsisvicccsccsccessss eeecdva 
Existing assurances 


Tene e meee eee teeeeneeneeere 


SECURITY. —The Assurance Fund amounts to no less ; than seven times the total annual income. 


subscribed Capital of £1,000,000. 


eee eee SEC EOOSOOOIOOT SOTO Steerer i rt Peeters) . 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 





TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Sir 
WILLIAMS. 

The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 

| THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Eszq,., Qc 





FINANCI AL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1870 


£210,000 | Reversionary bonus thereon .. 
tetereeceeseseeereeseeeseree 1,083,000 | Assurance Claims and Bonus paid ....... 


‘ antici 














EDWARD VAUGHAN 





JOHN OSBORNE, 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq 


Esq., Q.C. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq, 


Page Taxing 
Master in Chancery. 





£549,000 
1,780,009 


Share C: on aay subscribed (Paid up, £160, 000) cecceerseeee 1,000,000 


The further guarantee of a fully 


WHOLE-WORLD Policics granted for a single extra payment of 10s. per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence they 


exists. 
unrestricted residence in any part of the world. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. 
Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


between two divisions 


Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Fivo years’ existence without incurring extra charge for Foreign Liconce, alloy 


A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once issuad, 
absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 
LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free). 

This Month's Number now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS. TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide. 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 

Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. ‘ 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 

money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 

for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 

Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(\RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hlong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
ov application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1870. 


PANDY HAND FIRE 








and LIFE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 
The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 


and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire 
(charged at Is 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

3ilst December, 1869, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ..... . 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums dov....... 
1 


Policies 


£816,106 


600,773 






Accumulated Fund ....... 
Present Value of Life Pr on u 
LIABILITIES. 
Present ban of Sums Insured (£5,246,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of; Life Annuities; per 
ANNUM) .serseee ereveccccccevcccseccsecoecs 65,595 
Further details as to the Assets and L iabili ties of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 








 t emmemaia URES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON com PANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 
The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
followin; # terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for flve years at 6 per 
cent, per annum ; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A, CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C 


pee RI AL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Aunuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

re “— tus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actus ary and Manager. 
("io MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing ... £227,000. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ..... . £1,649, 000. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Nintu Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on June 30, 1871, 
will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
a whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies, 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

15 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


| EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
Founded 1849, Incorporated 1569, 

The PROFESSORSHIP of DRAWING will be 
VACANT at the close of the present session. Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent in, addressed to 
the Chairman, before Saturday, July 9. 


JANE MARTINEAU 
etal 
a 
DRESSING 


\' LEN’S 
F 37 STRAND. 


Hon. See. 


PORTMANTEAUS. 
37 STRAND. 

BAGS. 
TRUNKS 


BOXES. 





A” ALEN’S. OVERLAND 
37 STRAND. 
At sLEN’S 
37 STRAND. 
L‘% awarded for general excellence. New Illustrated 
Catalogues of 590 articles for Continental travelling, 


DESPATCH 
LLEN’S PRIZE MEDAL, 
post free, 


() ie ee a= 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
elude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 





BARTLE on HADES. 
HE STATE of the DEAD; a Demon. 
stration from the Bible that Christ re loemeg 
the World in the Prison of Hades. Crown 8y», 5s, 

“ The true theory.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 

‘A masterpiece of thought and research.” —Lirerpoo! 
Leader. 

* The book abounds in traces of vigorous and clear 
thought."—Church Revie. 

‘Must revolutionize and reform the whole worl] of 
religious thought and opinion,”—* A Convert” ia the 
Rock. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster row. 

A NEW WORK on the [IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

8vo, in Three Parts (446 pages), price ss. 

PORESHADOWINGS By IGNorvs, 

Contents :—Part IL—The Saxon and the Celt, 
Part IL—The Present Situation; the Origin of Pro- 
perty, and on Freedom of Contract. Part I11—The 
Remedy. “A valuable addition to Irish literature.”"— 
Trish ae 


_ Dublin: 
OINS.—Old Coins for Sale Cheap, 


comprising early British, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
Roman, Greek, Egyptian, &c., &ce. —Lists | sent free on 
applic ation to J. VERITY, E arls heaton, Dewsbury. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
i A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE WILL OPEN 
THIS YEAR. 
On WEDNESDAY, July 6, an EXAMINATION will 
be held for a CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, 
ndidates must be under 15 years on August 1. 


YDINBURGH ACADEMY. — The 
Directors of the Edinburgh Academy are pre- 
pared to receive applications forthe vacant CLASSICAL 
MASTERSHIP. Information as to the duties and 
emoluments of the office may be obtained from = 
Alexander Brown, Clerk to the Directors, 4 N. 
David street, Edinburgh, with whom applic aun 
(accompanied by 20 copies of testimonials) must be 
lodged on or before Monday, 4th July. ‘The next 
Master will be expected to enter on his duties on 
October 1. 
Edinburgh Academy, 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Trustees of Owens College invite applications 
from gentlemen willing to become candidates for the 
above Professorship, which will become vacant in 
September next by the resignation of Professor W. 
Jack, M.A. Instruction iu this department is at present 
given solely by means of lectures, but the Trustees 
expect to be able to make immediate provision for the 
establishment of a physical laboratory. 
Candidates are requested to send in applications 
stating age, academical degree, and general qualitica- 
tions, accompanied by testimonials, to the * Trustees of 
Owen's College,” under cover to the Registrar, on or 
before the 17TH of JUNE next. 
Further information will be given on application to 
the Principal, but it is requested that the Trustees may 
not be addressed individually. 
= G, GREENWOOD, Principal. 
. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


RITISH and FOREIGN UNIT ARIAN 
ASSOCIATION.—The FORTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
= E RS. ARY MEETING of the BRITISH and FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION will be held on WED- 
ESDAY next, June 8, at the Free Christian Church, 
ence road, Kentish Town, London, at Twelve 
o'clock. The Religious Service will be introduced by 
the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, and the Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. H. W. CkossKeyY of Birmingham. 
The usual collection will be made at the close of the 
Service. The meeting for transacting the business 
of the Association will ‘then be held. The chair to be 
to be taken by SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq., President. 
On THURSDAY, June 9, the Collation will be held 
at 4p.m.in the principal dining-room of the Crystal 
Palace, under the presidency of W. C. VENNING, Esq., 
Treasurer. 
Tickets to be had of the Stewards, or at the Office, 





V. B. Key. London: SIMPEIX and Co, 


May 25, 1870. 
















Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


178 Strand, London, W.C. 
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“MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Finst-CLass SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
300K SOcreTIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





Third Edition, in 8vo, price 6d. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL : Inaugural Address read at the Public 

Re-opening of this School, Oct. 27, 1869, by R. F. Weymouth, D. Lit. Fellow 

a tniv. Coll. Lond., Head Master. (Published by request of the Governors and 
the Meeting.) 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In crown 8yo, with 11 Illustrations, price 6s. 
HE CRUISE of “The KATE”; or, a Single-handed 
Voyage round England. By EMPSON Epwarp MIDDLETON, Author of * The 
First Two Books of the Aueid of Virgil in Raymed Verse " (price 6s). 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The NEW ALPINE GUIDES. 

ALL'S WESTERN ALPS, NEW EDITION (May, 1870), 
price 6s 6d. 

BALL'S CENTRAL ALPS, New Edition (1869), price 7s 6d. 
EASTERN ALPS, New Edition (1869), price 10s 6d. 
“These three volumes form the simplest and completest guide to the Alps in our 

own or any Other language.”"—Athenwum. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 

QCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 
Ss By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.GS., lute 15th Light Dragoons, Author of 
«Personal Memoirs of Charles IL,” “Il Pellegrino,” &e. 

“This volume comprises many thoughtful essays by a well-read philosopher of 
advanced liberal views...... essays admirably written and full of pregnant sug- 
gestions. "— Observer. 

«Captain Clayton writes with all the sympathy of a poet and artist, appreciating 
nature's most beautiful aspects with the enthusiasm of a devotec...... Turn where we 
may in this amusing volume, there is ever something to arrest the attention.”"— 
United Service Magazine. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Lately published, in 1 vol. Svo, price 16s. 
IME SPACE: a METAPHYSICAL 
By SuaADWORTH H, Hopson. 
*,* This Work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy. 
Part I. contains an Analysis of Pereeption and Association of Ideas, 
Part IL contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on Hegel. 


and ESSAY. 


By the same Author, now ready. 
HE THEORY of PRACTICE: an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
In 2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 

This Work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a system of Philosophy. 
Book I. eontains an Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, 
Reasoning, Choice, and Character; and their connection with the Cerebral 

Organization. > 
Book IT, contains a Logie of Ethic and of Politic, including a Logical Sketch of 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Philology ; with a general view of the Connec- 

tion of the Sciences. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


MAN who has the “ A B C DESPATCH-BOX,” made by 
Messrs. JENNER and KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his 
papers in disorder.—A thenwum. 
33 St. James's street, and 66 Jermyn street, London, S.W. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


Recently published, feap. 8vo, clots, price 3s 6a. 


THE IMMORTALS; 


OR, 
GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 


By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 
Author of » The Poetry of Creation,” “ Ruins of Many Lands,” &e. 


“Tf it be part of the poet's office to lift the thoughts of his fellow-men from th 
dust—to lift them up into the abysses of the vast universe, that office the writer of 
this book has most certainly fultilled. ‘The range of his view is, beyond all doubt 
nrignificent. The poem is full of elevating thought.”"—Sun, ‘ 

“We think the present work not only sustains, but enhances the reputation of 
the author. +The Immortals’ contains tine passages, beautiful imagery, and grand 
conceptions. Not its least remarkable feature is the idea that one of the Pleiad 
group of stars (the great central sun) points out the heaven prepared by the 
Almighty for the dwelling of the blest."—Ciril Service Gazette, 

“This is in many respects a remarkable work, and calealated to add to Mr. 
Michell’s well-established reputation, as one of our best living poets.”"—London 
Scotsinan, 

“Mr. Michell is imbued with the true poetic faculty; his works contain a wealth 
of imagery. The poem befure us is based on the theory that the Almighty Archi- 
tect of all things has flled with inhabitants the countless orbs of the sidereal system, 
and the reader will at once perceive the splendid field for poetic description which 
such a subject will afford."—J/ood's Lates! Nes, 

« The subject is grand and noble. His imaginative flights through the universe 
are well sustained: there are passages of great beauty and sublimity, and the whole 
is pervaded by that thoughtful earnest tone which is sure to attract the reader. 
The entire poem is an intellectual treat of no common order.”"—O.xford Chronicle. 





London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Evlited by the Rey, W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


The Fourru Vourme, containing 
CLES AR, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Is now published. 
Favourable reviews of this Series have appeared in the Times, January 10; Satur- 
day Review, January 8; Spectator, April 2; Westminster Review, April, &., &e. 
The Volumes published contain :— 
1. The ILIAD. 2. The ODYSSEY. 3. HERODOTUS. 
A Volume will be published on 1st of each alternate month, price 2s 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 








This day is published, 


FAMILY RECORDS 
or THE 

BRUCES AND THE CUMYNS, 
WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION AND APPENDIX FROM 

AUTHENTIC PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DOCUMENTS, 

By M. E. CUMMING BRUCE. 
Tn 1 vol. 4to, with Engravings, price £2 10s. 
WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





3 vols. post Svo. 


YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
y CHARLES READE, 
Author of “It Is Never Too Late to Mend,” &e. 


“Mr, Reade’s onslaught on the terrorism and folly of which Trades’ Unions are 
guilty will be remembered as one of his best efforts.” —Athenwum, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


PUT 


TEREST ARCHITECTURE, Bristol.—The BUILDER of 
kK) THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 45d., conducted by Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., 
contains :—Fine View of the Bristol Offices of Liverpool and London Insurance 
Company—Upper Plan of State Capital, Albany—Salisbury and its Surroundings— 
The Barracks in Windsor; and other Papers.—1l York street, W.C., aud all 








London. 


Newsmen. 





Just published, cloth boards, crown 8vo, 3s. 
JORD, ISLE, and TOR. By 
SPENDER. Frontispiece by J. Swain. 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland street. 


>| 
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by Evangelical Breadth. 
| Thoughtful, 
| printed. 





In 1 vol. demy 4to, fancy boards, gilt edges, 10s Gd. | 
YEORGE CRUIKSHANK (ILLUS- 
TRATIONS by). Comprising Eighty-Two 
Selected Illustrations on Steel, Stone, and Wood. 

With Letterpress Description. = | 

London: WILLIAM TraG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


S igoore! 
Instruments. 
Syo, cloth, 7s. | 
UMAN MIND (Elements of the} 
Philosophy of). In Two Parts. By DuGALD 
STEWART. With references, sectional heads, synop- 
tical table of contents, and translations of the various 
Greek, Latin, and French quotations. 
London: WILLTAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


* Interesting.” —£eho. 
~ Most valuable.”—Lra. 


Graphic. 


iiitieacnatpaeactnigiiciaicingitsiacenitiiaipe ° Musical World, 
New Edition, carefully revised, with a valuable Intro- 
ductory Notice. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt side. 
ARON MUNCHAUSEN: His 
Wonderful Travels, Surprising Adventures, and 
Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Illustrated with 22 full-page curious Engravings 
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London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


\ FEW WORDS on PRIVATE 
we SCHOOLS: their Deficiencies, Advantages, and 
Needs, in special re m to the Proposals of the 

ols’ ion. By Jos. U. Werron, B.A. 


H. and C. 'I ACHER, rth street. 


£6; Life Membership, £ 





Just published, price Gd; post free, 7d. 


past Six, 





to members, 





price 15s; 


1 Nv 








NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 


cousisting of Original 
Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Royal Syo, toned paper, handsomely 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


Sixth Thousand, in bevelled cloth, price 3s, illustrated. 
of the 
With an Account of Ancient Music and Musical 
By EpGAR BRINSMEAD., 

« The créme de /a créme of the sabject.”"— Examiner. 
“Serviceable and pleasant.”"—Jaily Telegraph. 


“ The subject is well handled in a popular form.”"— 


“The best account of the piano. '—Morning Advertiser. | 
“Everybody interested in 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New York. 
~ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, Loudon.—Founded 141. | 
the PRINCE of 
Presipent—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this | 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with eutrance fee of 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 


town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half- 


Prospectus on application. 
10s 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secre 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Mr. SMILES’ WORK on the HUGUENOTS. 

Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 
i te ILUGUENOTS ; their Settlements, 

Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 

“This work embraces a subject which has never 
been adequately treated, at least in English literature— 
the history of the French and Flemish Protestant 

> ‘OROPp py | refugees to this country, and their descendants. Mr. 
PIANOFORTE., | Smiles’ account is admirably calculated to impart not 
only new knowledge, but really new ideas, to most of 
us.”—/'a/l Mall Garette. 

“Mr. Smiles has told a story of absorbing interest in 
| amost charming and attractive manner, and has written 
| at once the history of a remarkable religious movement 
and a very important chapter in the annals of British 
manufacturing skill.” —Daily News. 

“Mr. Smiles has entered upon an historical inquiry 
of which, perhaps, it would be difficult to decide whether 
| its claims to novelty or interest be higher.”"—.Votes and 

(Queries, 


MORNING, 


' 
Articles, characterized | 
| 
| 
| 


music will read it.”— 
By the same Author. 
SELF TELP. With Illustrations of 


Character and Conduct. 6s. 


| 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPIIY : 

workers and Toolmakers. 6s. 

LIVES of BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
ENGINEERS. 6s, 

|LIVES of GEORGE 
STEPHENSON. 6s. 

LIFE of TELFORD, with a History of 
Roads and Travelling in England. 6s. 


JOUN Mer 


WALES. 
Iron- 


and ROBERT 
Catalogue (new edition), 


y and Librarian. ‘AY, Albemarle street. 
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Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, in demy 8vo, 50s, 


The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY ; 


Including details ions the Battle-field of Culloden to that of 
eventful period of the Great War 


A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, 
Waterloo : 


from the commencement of the present Century. 
G.C.B. 


“ These letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a | 


course of 75 years. We find in these confidential 
exchanges of ideas the hopes and fears, the expecta- 
tions, disappointments. and impressions of our ances- 
tors in the very words which described them. And 
how eventful those years were! They saw the High- 
land Rebellion, the American War, the despotic Courts 
of the Bourbons, of Catherine and Frederick, the great 
French Revolution, and its subsequent phases of a 
bloody Republic, an aggressive Empire, an ephemeral 


Restoration, and again of a short empire and a second | 
The “description of the fétes and social | 
y of Sarum during the | 


Restoration. 
intercourse in the venerable cit 
Parliamentary recess show how much more lively our 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


the Social History both of France and England during the 
and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Political History and Social Life of this Country 


his Family and Friends. 


Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, 


cathedral towns were a century ago, and how much 
less of cliques and class categories then existed among 
the nobility and their neighbours than in the present 
day. The tirst Lord Malmesbury, being much older 
than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew 
them well from their earliest years, and used his 
influence (which was considerable) with the statesmen 
of the time to bring forward those talents which have 
made their names so memorable in English history. 
Being the guardian of the latter, it will be seen how he 
appreciated the character of his ward (Lord Palmer- 
ston), and how he urged him into the arena of politics 
when he first took office in 1809.°—Lvtract from the 
Preface. 








Immediately, in 2 vols. demy 8yo, with Portraits of the Right Hon, William Wickham and Field-Marshal 


Suwarrow, from O 


CONFIDENTIAL LE 


WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOV] 


Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington s 


In a few days, in | 


MEMOIRS of 


MOXTA iNAC, and edited by 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publi 





Now ready, 2 vols. 


THE LETTER OF 


A ROMANCE OF 


By FRANK 
London: EF 


ITTERS of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 


2RNMENT, from 17:4 
Charles, Louis the Sixteenth, Charles the Tenth, Due d’Enghien, George Canning. Duke of Portland, Lord 


treet, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


arge crown S8yo, wi 


MADAME DI 


French Soci Life at the close of the Seventeenth Century. 
» the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 


sher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


RECOMMENDATION: 


FINGHAM WILSON, 


riginal Pictures, 30s. 


Including Original Letters of the Archduke 


by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 


th a Photographic Portrait. 


MIRAMION. A Picture of 


From the French by the Baroness de 


post Syo, price 21s, 


THE LEVANT. 
P, WORTH. 


Royal Exchange. 





Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
Illustrated by DALZIEL BROTHERS, 


BULL, SIMMONS. and CO., Publishers, 


9 Wigmore street, W. 


HANDBOOK for WESTERN HUNGARY. 
in 1 vol., price 10s 6d, illustrated by the 
Author. 


PICTURES OF HUNGARIAN LIFE. 
3y the Author of “Flemish Interiors,” “Gheel,” &e. 
“ Will serve as a very practical guide-book to some 
of the best sight-seeing parts of Magyar-land.........The 
book is full of pictures, life, and romantic legend."— 

Aor ning ” $ 

‘A book both enter lining ¢ 

vel disposed to in the 

useful.” —Week/y Disputes. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piceadilly ; and all Booksellers 


THE ART 
Publish 4 Month! ly, 
CONTENTS OF THE 


Now ready, 





» those who may 
feps, enlnentiy 








w 





LINE ENGRAVINGS 
1. DR AWING the NET at HAWESWATER, after 
Jacob Tho son. 





rcopo Palma, Tl Veechio 








: NIGHT’ LRBARA. i DRAGONS CUT the CLOUDS 
eh 

















FULL FAST, from the Seulpture by J. G. L su. | tholarly ar a cult vated. Sir 
In addition t is Literary Contributions on | “orn Loti n forcible, and 
Art Topics, this ul ol in > time of which he 
E _— vitions of the I : hole lv truthfulnes of senti- 
Colour Society and I rv i ly conceived 
Maclise, It.A., E. Good | a exciting 
and Minor Topi t I h to {y ! egraph. 
London: Virtvn and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. | 
JABEZ OLIP HANT: :@ ows 21. Svols. | 
crown Sv 
\HAMBERS'S JOURNAL—| wy. , |: 
. Y » \ unnes tn ra the m for amusi ing 
1 ¥ EAR. | ud the author ‘ > has vory | 
1 | consi power wen ad trades | 
sian j main, t lern in Y rfect: and | 
MOSAIC l | th in wl cute" horse- | 
‘BOB | dealer inimitab ( I mbt make 
SHELI the MILLION n- | 
A MAI DENCE. ( 1 "| 
COUR he TUILERIES, 
A NIGHT ATTACK | ° 
SHOE-BUCKLES tun 
NELIIES ROMANCE. | 
GEMS of tl BA. | 
GRINLIN B INS. | 
MY CREST and MoTTLo r | 
WOMAN in the MIDDLE AGES \ Auth f J Cort , : jp nema 
SMALL CHEAP RAILWA | a patie; 
The MONTH: SCIENCE a RTS | amenames { 


FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY | 





MESSRS. ALLEN &( C0.’s PUBLICATIONS, 


Just ri ene. in 8vo, VOL. IT. of 
The SEPOY WAR in INDIA in 1857- 


1858. By JoOuN WILLIAM KAYE, F.R.S. 


In post Svo, price 8s, 


EGYPT, INDIA, and the COLONIES. 

By W. T. Vesey FirzcgerRawp, Esq. 
Feap., price 2s. 

BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN’S 
FOUR LECTURES on the BRAHMO SOMAJ or 
THEISTIC CHURCH of INDIA. Sussgcts:— 
Jesus Christ—Europe and = Asia—Great Men— 
Regenerating Faith—The Future Church. 





Nearly ready, in 2 vols. feap, Svo, 
The CHRONICLES of BUDGEPORE ; 
or, Sketches of Life in Upper ludia. By ILrupas 
T. Pricuarn, Esq. 
London: W. I. ALLEN &CO., 15 Waterloo place, S.W. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ANNIE JENNINGS. Geprinted 


3 vols. 





T 
[June 4, 1870, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
HURST & BLACKETYs 
NEW WORKS. 

Free Russia. By W. Hepworth 
pam, —— Yew America,’ * Her Majesty’ ‘ 
Tower,” &e. Tuirp Epirion. 2 ye 
Ilustrations, 30s. vols. 8¥0, with 

“ Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for 
on Russia. The chapter on Lam onceof, ia, alam 
poet, is one of the best in the book, and the chapter 4 
Kief is equally good. The descriptions of the > mewn 
villages and os the habits and manners of the omen 
are very good; in fact, the descripti ) 
throughout the w ork.” “—Times, ee ae excellent 

“ Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only t 
but to please its readers, and it de serves -s oe 
Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture 
of Russia, its scenery, aud its people, which is 80 novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.” —S aturday Review. 

A Tour Round England, By 
WALTER THoRNBURY. 2 vol t 
Illustrations, 24s, oo oe 

A Ramble into Brittany. 
the Rey. GuorGe MusGrave, M.A. Oxon. 2 By 
large post 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s, 

“ Mr. “Musgrave is a man of considerable information 
and good powers of observation. His book is interest. 
ing and amusing. He sketches the Breton landscapes 
with force and spirit. “—lall Mall Gazette. 

Wild Life among the Koords, 
By Major F. MILLing zx. F.RGS.  8yvo, with 
Milas trations, 15s. 

“Major Millingen, by his lively and effective per- 
sonal narrations, his picturesque sketches of the tribes 
among whom he sujourned, and his well-informed 
historical and scientific illustrations, has effec “tually 
secured the enjoyment of his readers,”"—Telegraph, 
Easter n Pilgrims : the Travels 

THREE 

Svo, with Llustrations, 15s. 

Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e, 

Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 
Author of * The Discipline of Life,” &, 3 vols, 

“A story of very superior merit. The style is easy, 
graceful, and eloquent. The author pOssesses an exten- 
sive knowledge of human nature.”—Z.raminer. 

The Heir Expectant. By the 
Author of * Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ An admirable novel.”—Saturday Review. 

* An excellent story. We follow with undiminished 
interest the windings of the plot. The characters are 
interesting, and the feminine characters especially have 
the merits of being at once lifelike and lovable.”"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester, 

Author of * Fair Women,” &e. 3 vols 

“This story will tind many admirers. Mrs. For- 
rester’s pictures of life are pure and truthful, and she 
has the rare gift of imparting to her characters a life- 
like interest.”"—United Service Magazine. 

Stern Necessity. By the Author 

“No Chureh,” * Owen, a Waif,” &. 3 vols. 

* oe of the best novels of its kind. The character 
of Maud is an admirable study, and has the advantage 
of unhackneyed freshness.” —Suturday Review 
Arthur. By the Author of 

* Anne Dysart.” q [Vert week. 

PLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 

> JUNE, 1870. No. DCLVI. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
EARL'S DENE Part VILLI 


MERCER'S JOURNAL of the WATERLOO CAM- 





from the Dublin Caiversity May ) 3 VE 
rown dSvo. 

The —_ LOVE and the NEW; a 
Novel y Sir Epwarp Crt tsy. M.A., Author of | 
‘The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 3} 
Vos, cr ag Soe. 


“A nove ‘l wi th in cident and 
reader tion, and with a refinement 
mmend it to the | 





ust warmly e 














;OUR LRON¢ 


interest enough for the | ; 
|} The PROBLEM SOLVED. 


§ eee 


PALGN 

‘LAD SIIPS. 
JOUN. Part VILL 

TRADE UNIONS. Conclusion, 
The ADMIRALTY 


LOTHAIR 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONs Edinburgh and London. 


C Ol NHIL LL MAGAZINE, for 
2, with Illustrations by Ropert BARNES 
ioceas Du Maurier. Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS, 





PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. (With an Illus- 
oe 4 2-4 
Phe LIONS of CATALONIA—MONSERRAT. 
YES or NOY A Plebiscitum in the Duchy of 
Gerolstein, 
MARATHON and its BRIGANDS. 
A CLEVER FORGE! 
KING LAL RIN'S. ROS! itARDEN 
IN LATE AUTI , By Chat De Conwa 
AGAINST TI \ I 
Chap. 2 Hem his Career to 
— 2. A 4 lingly 
— wi Scene 1 Maude a 
5 I 15 W rl lace 


PDUC ATION of the RURAL POOR. 
4 ByG MA ROAT, 45 6d, 
R.J.P Cl Ci 


L ADE 5. By AGNES Sura. 1 yol, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


FOR JUNE, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY, 
CONTAINS :— 
“ Professor LESLIE on the LAND QU ESTION. 
REDERIC HARRISON on * The ROMANCE of the PEERAGE, 


TALES of OLD JAPAN.” Part I. 
“BAD LAWYERS and GOOD.” 


JOHN STUART MILL on 
F. 


1. 

“ 

2 4. B. MITFORD'S * 

¢ WALTER BAGEHOT on 'Y 

3 J. W. BRODRIBB on * PL INY the YOUNGER. . 

4% JOHN MORLEY’S TRANSLATION of “CONDORCET'S PLEA for the 
CITIZENSHIP of WOME N.” 

7, JOSE +f mi \ZZINU'S “LETTER to the MEMBERS of the (ECUMENICAL 
COUN 

“ SOME BOOKS of the MONTH.” 


CHAPMAN and 


8. 


HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, price Is, Pant ILL. of 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illu ns by S. L. FILpEs. 
To be complete ed in Tw » Monthly Nu 
of * Pickwick,” * Coppertile oie, &e, 


THE 


mbers, uniform with the Original Editions 





Pe MYTHOLOGY of 
NATIONS 


NEW WORKS 


OTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disrartt, 
M.P. ‘Third Edition.” 3 vols. post Svo, price 31s 6d. 


* Nosse omnia hae, 


HREE WEDDINGS. 


* Dorothy,” &. 1 vol. feap. Svo. 


salus est adelescentulis,"—TERENTIUS. 


Author of 


[On July 1. 


sy the 


ONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 


the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C. J. Exuicort, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. Pest sve, price 5s 6d. 


OHN; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
By Pur S. Despuez, B.D. Vicar of Alvediston, Post 8vo, price 


ment 
(Next week. 


Ss 6d, 


ARYAN 


late Scholar of Trinity 


the 
By the Rev. Gronge W. Cox, MLA, 


College, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo, price 28s, 


ORIMITIV EM. \N. Translated from the French " i 
Pl Louis ad UIER, and illus d with Thirty Scenes of Primitive. and 2 i VAT IUS LA IYOLA and the FARLY 
Figures of ¢ belonging oT Historie Age Demy 8vo, 12s, (Ready. JESUITS. By Stewart Rost. 1 vol. Svo, with Portrait. [Vear/y ready. 
MAMM: \L L A: ‘thie v arious adits anil Habits, . 
popularly y 8 isi = by typie: — . 1 from the French of Tan is (Vuk SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 
Five ee ee pedaoi cay, ws by the Rev. OswaLp J. Reicnen, B.C.L. and M.A, Vice-Principal of 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The PILGRIM and the SHRINE.” ‘uddesden College. Svo. {Vearty readn, 


the Author of ing 
[Ready. 


HIGHER LAW. — By 


Pilgrim and the Shrine v 
ENSE: MB LE. By Wat Brapwoop, Author of 
V.H. iv " [Readw. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piceadilly. 
» Is 


M ACMILLAN NS. OM AGAZINE, 


No. 12s, for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Mr. ANT THONY TROLLOPE S «Sir HARRY HOTSPUR f HUMBLE- 
THWAILTE Chapters [V.-VI 
2.%¢A FORGOTTEN E NGLISH POE TESS.” Edited by Mrs ayy 
3. “THOUGHTS and EXPERIENCES of 5 ae ARDIAN of the POOR.” 
4. Rev. Canc ey as oie ‘The LEGE ND of La BREA.” 


“REVISION of the BIBLE 


HUMPHRY « “ : 
Chapters I-VI. 


5. Rey. W. G. 
VIFINE: 


5. Mrs. MACQUOID'S * a Story of Malines.” 


t 

7. Mr. F. NAPIER BROOME on * ENG LISH PHYSIQUE 

& “PRINCIPLES and PREJUDICES 

9, “LINES SUGGESTED by the GREEK MASSACRE.” By Miss M. Bb. Smedley. 
Ww. * LOTHATR, 





The THIRD EDITION, now ready, of 


MACMITL LAN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, |: 
Containing MGE ELIOT'S NEW POEM, Professor HUXLEY on “The | 
ME THOD of USING ONE'S REASON RIG HTLY, &e 


NEW BOOKS 


UNIFORM with Mr. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. 


This day, 2 vols. Sve, rtrait, 20s 


GPEECHES of RICHARD COBDEN, MP. 
on QUESTIONS 


of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon, Joun 
Bricut, M.P., 


and Professor RoGrEns. 
TP, KE AT TU Novel. 


with Px 


. JSR. \E I: an His torical 


'a-t DMA. w of “Curious Myths « > Mic pl 
pourrieat EC ONOMY for BEGINNERS. 
é ay M 7 2s Gd. [Vert week, 
Ae tetas on GEOMETRIC AL OPTICS. 
f the her in ol vp Airy, B.A, 

Must nw i mai 4 ng oA Sve, 3 6 





AL! 
| 


Profs r of Chemi ad Mineral 


Boe PRINCIPLES of CHEMIC 


1: 


Doe b 00K of “ISAL AM, C ied 

etions wm 1 Expl atory Not . J < art CHES <u, 3 A. Fel un | 

TUE STUDENTS Fron, \ of the BRITISH 
I I By J. DI i] B . Director of the y 

TI mee a ogra ppl went Th l hot ni -9 i : 

The STUDENT'S EDITION | 

GOLDEN TRE ASURY PSALTER. | 


THe ith briefer Note = pau ert wee dh. 


f : \ 
MACMILLAN and CO., Londeu | 


pe IUGHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 


Amy Herbert,” * Passing Thoughts on Religic m,” &, 1 vol. f ap. 8vo. 
[Yearly ready, 


RE Al, I’ r IES of IRISILL IPE. By W. Srevart 
xen. "New aud Cheaper Cabinet Edition (being the Fifth) Crown 8vo, 


wie “ec ts, [/n a few days 


THE NEW ALPINE GUIDES. 


2ALL'S WESTERN ALPS. New Edition 
(May, 1870), price 6s 6d. 
NTRAL ALPS. New Edition 


B ALL'S CE) 
(1869), price 7s 6d. 


Brin EASTERN 


(186), price 10s Gd. 


ALPS. New Edition 


simplest and completest Guide to the Alps in our 


These three volumes form the 
ATHEN “UM, 


own or any other language 


Tale of Rome and 


Crown 5vo, price 2s. 


Tue GLADIATORS : 
- Judea 


ea. By G.J. Wyte MELVILLE, 


I OME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 
considered in relation to Labour, Pavperi-m, and Emigration. By DANIEL 


Grant. Post Svo, 7s. 


DIAMAGNETISM = and 


inclu ling the Question of Diamagnetie 
, with Hlustrati ms, price 
[On Monday nex, 


SEARCHES on 


MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION; 
+ larity, By Joun TYNvALL, LL.D. PALS. Sve 


R 


a oP AIRBAIRN on the APPLICATION 


and WROUGHT TRON to BUILDING PURPOSES Poarth 


Edition, vil 1 Additious. Svo, with Plates and Woodcuts. [/n @ fer days. 


ESSAYS. By Lieutenant 
Svo, with Two Maps 
(On Monday next, 


COLLEGE 


, A yet? 
's Roy ul Artille ry. 


ARF 


Evenyn Barini 


s! 


I U DIME NTAR Y MANUAL of ARCHI- 


With 150 Woodceuts. By T. Mrrenene. Author of “ The 
Stone to Arc bileoeee ut Crowu Syo, price 1s 6d, [Newt week. 
THER WORLDS THAN OU Rs the 
_ ! iv of ‘ ri wmhed € Li = ‘"* nt 4 " arches, 
RichARI A Pr i BA. i sy LS, a“ 3 Miustrations (4 Coluured), 
Crown dye, price I tid 


EDITION of IOLMES'S 


rr ALUSTRATED 
_ PEERY Voiume the Ti r Diseases of the bye tnd Ear, 
the Organs of Circulation M le ae Por nes, Will be ready on Munday 
t, price 21s, 
Loudon: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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GOVERNMENT OF PERU. 


Issue of £11,920,000 Sterling, nominal Capital, 6 per Cent. Consolidateg 
Bonds, for the Construction of Railroads. 


Redeemable at Par by Half- Yearly 


Drawings, through the operation of a 


accumulative Sinking Fund, of 2 per Cent. per Annum, commencing in 1880, 


PRICE OF ISSUE 82} PER CENT. 


In conformity with the Law of the National Congress, dated the V5th January, 1869, whieh 


. - a: 
conferred upon the Supreme Government of Peru 


the right of making contracts for the construction of 


certain Railroads, and of paying for the same by the issue of Consolidated Bonds of the Republic of 


Peru, the said Government has arranged jor the iss 


For the construction of the Railroad) 
-) 


from CaLuao to LA Oroya. . 
And from ArEQuIpPaA to Puno. P 
Total 


ue of such Bonds, as follows —_ 


TO THE EXTENT OF , 
7,600,000, or £5,520,000 


or £6,400,000 


Soles 2 


32,000,000, 


Soles 59,600,000, or £11,920,000 


99 











5 


Messrs. J. Henry Scuréper and Co., being duly authorized, beg to offer the said Bonds for 


public subscription on the following conditions: 


1, The Bonds will be in amounts of £1,000, £500, £200, £100, 
£50, and £20, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
payable by Coupons half-yearly, on the Ist January and Ist July in each 
year (the first being payable on the Ist January next). 


The Coupons will be payable in London, in sterling ; in Paris, at the 
exchange of 25 francs per pound sterling; and in Amsterdam, at the 
exchange of the day on London. 


2. The redemption will be effected by half-yearly drawings at par, 
commencing on the Ist April, 1880, by the operation of a Sinking Fund 
of two per cent. per annum of the entire Capital, plus the Interest on 
the redeemed Bonds, so that the entire amount will be paid off at the 
end of 25 years from that date. The Bonds so drawn will be paid off 
three months after the date of drawing. 


3. The Peruvian Government, however, reserves the right of putting 
the Sinking Fund into operation before the date above named, and of 
augmenting the amount to be drawn at any of the half-yearly periods. 


4, The Peruvian Government guarantees the exemption of these 
Bonds from all Taxes or Imposts of any kind in Peru. 


5. The Securities specially hypothecated for the due payment of the 
Interest aud Principal of these Bonds are as follows :— 


Ist.—The National credit of the Republic, solemnly pledged by the Govern- 
ment of Peru, in the name of the Republic, with the general hypotheca- 
tion of all its real property and revenues. 


2nd.—The Customs Dues of the Republic of Peru, amounting annually to Sole 


4,000,000, or £800,000. 


3rd,—The Railways to be constructed from Callao to La Oroya, and from 
Arequipa to Puno, also the existing Railroad from Megia to Arequipa, 
with all their lands, buildings, rolling stock, workshops, and appurte- 
nances, This latter railroad has just been completed, at a cost to the 


Government of £2,400.000. 


ith.—The surplus proceeds of the Guano to be imported into the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, her Colonies, to the Continent of 
Europe, and to the United States of America, after providing for the 
service of the existing 5 per cent. Government Loan of 1865 (of which 
£7,199,200 is still in circulation), and of the guaranteed Pisco-Ica Rail- 
way Loan of £290,000. The amount required for the annual 
service of the Loan of 1865 is £1,000,000, that of the guaranteed 
Pisco-Iea Railway Loan £20,800. The sales of Guano amount to 
550,000 Tons per annum, producing a net 
£4,400.000. 


Revenue of abou 


oth.—After the Ist July, 1879 (the term fixed for the final r 
Loan of 1865), the present Bonds become a fi 
proceeds of Guano of the Republic of Peru (subject only to th 
guaranteed Pisco-Ica Railway Loan of £290.000), and no other 


Loan can under any circumstances take precedence of these Bonds. 


demption of the 


rst charge upon the entire 


145 Leadenhall street, London, 4th June, 1870. 


6. The Subscription price is 82} per cent., payable in the following 
instalments, viz. :— 
£5 O on Application 


1210 Allotment 
15 O ,, the 20th August, 1870 
15 O ,, the 20th October, 1870 
15 O ., the 3lst December, 1870 (Deducting £3 Coupon due Ist 
January, 1871, less Income Tax) 
10 0 the 20th February, 1871 
10 O ,, the 20th April, 1871 
£8210 


Subscribers have the option of paying in full all the Instalments 
under discount, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, on any day when 
an Instalment falls due. 


Allowing for Discount on the Instalments, the price is reduced to 81} 
per cent. 


The non-payment of any of the Instalments at their due dates subjects 
all previous payments to forfeiture. 


Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued against Allotment Letters, 
to be exchanged for the definite Bonds as early as possible after pay- 
ment of all the Instalments. 


The Bonds will be signed on behalf of the Supreme Government of 
Peru by a Special Commissioner appointed for that purpose, and counter- 
signed by Messrs. J. HENry Scurdver and Co. Coupons for the half- 
yearly Interest due the 1st Jannary and Ist July of each year will be 
attached. 


Applications will be received by Messrs. J. Henry Scuriiper and Co. 
on Tuesday, the 7th June, Wednesday, the 8th June, and for applica- 
tions from the country until noon on Thursday, the 9th June. 


The allotments will be made as early as possible after the close of the 
subscription. In cases where the amount allotted is less than was 
applied for, the balance of the deposit will be applied towards payment 
of the next instalment, and if more than sufficient for that purpose, the 
residue will be returned to the Subscriber. 


Where no allotment is made, the amount of deposit will be returned 
without delay. 
Subscriptions will be openol simultaneously :— 
In Paris—At the Offices of THe SocretTe GENERALE pour favoriser le déve- 
loppement du Commerce et de l'Industrie en France, 


In Amsterdam—At Messrs. LippMANN, ROSENTHAL, and Co.'s; ct Messrs, 
WERTHEIM and GOMPERTZ’s, 


In Hamburg—At the Norp-DeviscHe BANK: ot Messrs. L. BEHRENS and 
Sons’, 





In Brussels— At Messrs. CAsset and Co.'s 
In New York—At Messrs. BAurzer 


But Serip Certificates issued in respect of London Allotments can only 
{| be paid on and exchanged for Bonds in London. 
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1ct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 4, 1870. 
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